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“y WISH,” BRIAN SAID AFTER A LONG PAUSE, “THIS SORT OF THING COULD GO ON FOR EVER. 


THE CASHIER’S SISTER. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER IL 
Mrs. Drew had removed her lodger’s break- 


fast now was chatting in her maternal 
way to . He stood before the window—a 
tall, well-knit figure, strong and muscular ; and 
now and again he turned his handsome head 
asked some trivia) question, which Mrs. D 
answered in her roundabout way. 

For a few moments his eyes had rested on the 
row of pretty semi-detached houses o te, 
and Mrs. Drew noticed the third one 
most of his attention, Presently he said,— 

“How pretty the windows of No. 3 are. 
The white curtains and bogeer geo - 
flowers give the whole place an of home, 
What sort of people live there?” 





The landlady’s answer this time was direct, | 
much to Brian Varcoe’s astonishment, 

“ Rather strange folks, sir, Mr. Herne and his 
sister. The people call her eccentric. I suppose | 
because she does things that no one else thinks e 
of doing, and isn’t like the other women of the | derisive shouts fn the 
town either in dress or manners.” | bullt negro, with the 


“ : ” | reproachful eyes. 
sor chr: bog a apgyd Now and again be turned on his tormentors 


and spoke some broken words of expostulation, 
which caused the young rascals to shout and 
| laugh the louder, for a negro in quiet Westerton 
| was a novelty. 


“thought Mre, Drew told me this piace was 
quiet,” muttered the young man, discontentedly; 
"it's a perfect Babel.” 

Then there came in sight a troop of rosy, mis- 
chievous, and malicious boys, who followed with 
wake of a tall, powerfully- 
mildest of faces and most 


“*Oashier at the bank; and she keeps trades. | 
ong books; such a funny thing for a woman to | 

a” 

At that point Mrs. Drew was called away, and 
Breancnr ina + dng sd to form some iden of that | Suddenly, as the mau, driven to bay, faced 
ages Herne. | the boys, the door of No. 3 was opened, and 

~ spo pean eg on gp woman sehr | lithe, bive-robed figure ran down the steps 
voice and feature ; and wondered inwardly how a pecogee to ; window, and heard @ 
i in the 
it was her house was the most attractive clear voice say,— 
row. “For shame, boys! Is ft brave to molest a 

Breaking apon his reverie came the sound of | helpless, friendless stranger, # mau who has done 

boyish voices, some full of thoughtless | you no harm? Oh | you cowards.” 
inngeer, some of mockery. And as the indignant tones vibrated through 
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ber pretty Sinnds ab hla lal 
the air, the boys shrank back as if ashamed, and} “Don’t thank me, Jo; there is no need,” | clasped her about his neck, her 
only a low murmer broke from them. and led him to the door, ore a 


Before Brian could withdraw from the window 
to offer the young lady assistance’she had taken 
one of the negro’s black, horny, hands in hers, 
thas were thin aud white.*vg; 294 

‘Come with me,” she said, and led him un- 
resistingly up the steps; and not wntil she was 
closing the door did she catch a glimpse of Brian’s 
dark face and head. . 

The whole affair passed #0 quickly that It 
seemed unréal to the young man, and only the 
voloes of the boys ag they trooped. off ‘to the 
grarmamar-school, convinced him he had not been 
dreaming. 

The glimpse he had caught of the young lady’s 
face had favourably impressed him, and he ad 
mired her courage and kindness not a little, 

“TI wonder who she is—perhaps a niece or 
younger eister of the eccentric Tady ?” 

He took up hie bat and went estate Sai 
ing Mrs. Drew it the tiny ball 

“I'm afraid you’ ve been Staturbed & the fade 
in the street,” she eaid, apdlogetioliiy’ 7’ bite 
those schoolboys are regular | Tabs Satan’ 
Did you see Miss Herne, tir t” 

“The young lady ia blue?” he questioned, 
and the landlady answered,— 

“The very same, Mr, Varcoe. | id yon ever 
see anything more absurd than the way she 
ruzhed out to that nigger? Kisidness is all very 
well, but I don’t believe'in carrying it to such 
absurd lengths.” 

“I think I understand now why the young 
lady is called eecentric,” Brian wnid, with covert 
amusement ; and, wishiu 16 Mre. Drew good-morn- 
ing, went out, leaving her puzzled ag to hiad 
opinion of Mics Herne. 

Meanwhile, the young girl had seated her 
strange visitor In the pretty sitting-room, and 
now turned her bright, kind tage yes iva “swith | 
ihe = n,— 

* Will you tell me your sata 

Bing grateful eyes grew softéras he answerod 

brokenly,-— 

Jo, missy ; nothing but Jo.” 

“ Where have you come from—is ff fir?” 
witha ewift glance at bis worn boots and @@tty 
clothes. ‘e 

He told her he had come from Liverpool, and 
brought with him a letter to Squire Atherton 
from acousin in New Guinea, with ‘which he 
drew out a solled envelope, aud bade her read ite 
contents, 

The grey eyes glanced along the irregular lines, 
They were fall of warm praise of Jo, and the 
request that the Squire would take him into his 
service, 

The postscript said Joe had come to England 
to seek a lost brother, who, ten years ago, had 
arrived in the country with his master, and had 
never since been heard of. 

Miss Herne folded up the letter. 

**You haven’t far to go now,” 
_ y. 


she said, 

“Squire Atherton lives ay Berry down, 
h is but two miles from the town; and he 
: re ported to be generous. But, perhaps, you 
are hungry,” and without waitiog an auswer ehe 
rang for fresh coffee, and began hastily to cut 
some bread and ham, bidding Jo eat, 

The avidity with which he did so testified to 
along fasb, 

When he hail satisfied his hunger, and tried to 
thank bis young hostess, she began to speak in 
the soft tones that to the negro’sy musica! ear 
and grateful heart were the loveliest he had 
heard, 

“You rust not mind the evrious glances of 
the people or the shouting of the boys, Jo; they 
are so unused to'strangers fn these parts that 
they are often«very rude, I don’t think they 
mean to be unkind ; they are only thoughtless, 
Now let me direct you toSquire Atherton’s,”' 

The man rose‘elowly aud clumsily ; his dark 
eyes glist — aud his whole face was ‘instinct 
with gratitud 

* Missy,” he said, with a sort of simple dignity 
that, suited well his massive figure, " Missy, 
Heaven bless yer; nobody never gave me such 
goodness afore,” 





With @ gesture Miss Herne stayed his words, 


Then she ditected him the road to Berrydown, 
gave him sixpence, and was about to close the 
door when Jo said sudden!ly,-— 

“ Jest stay a minit, missy. Like I shan’ see 
yer no more, but if I can ever do somethin’ for 

@re—’” 

He did not finish his speech, but taking one of 
the slender white hands reverontly in hia touwthed 
it with his lips, aud went slowly away. 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Mrs, Drew 
watching behind the curtains, “What next, I 
wontert, A strolling nigger kissing her hand on 
the doorstep, too! The girl must be mad !”’ 

What Westerton thought of her was a matter 
of perfect indifference to Miss Herne. 

After Jé‘s @éparture she opened her desk 
quietly, and began to sort out a quantity of 
bills; then she produced & huge ledger from a 
receas, and sat down, prepared for a iong morn- 
iog’s work. 

Hour after hour the busy white flegers went 
nimbly over the lined pages, never pausing, never 
taltering In their work, 

Nye heard the rush of Boys” feet down the 


ty and ‘SOL was over, but she did not 
glance Ope ; the sun 8 


window, the e 


the soft May air, the bees. 
monotonous d ; but the 







meyer 4 
lifted, the grey 6yes never turnvs, 
at the fair outer world until the SShareh alo 


rang out a quarter to two, 
Then Miss Herne gathered her aaa pa 
books together and aki se ly in tue, 


Me Poon pour Hh bert T Wwillete it ‘has: been 
era for you than for vei has made you old 

ore your time, were youd your years,” 

* Whilst you, our unselfishness, are all 
Fos ale ye} ted you grow prettier each 

a 

You think so only becanse you love me,” she 
aaid, returning to is eeoeaieainana ay 0 reat was 
ever so blind to my im as. my own 
brother,” and the meal being ended she filed. bia 
pipe and gave it to him. 

Then she gave him a brief account of ‘the 
morning’s adventure, and expressed a wish to 
hear what succees poor Jo had had with Mr, 
Atherton, 

Gilbert was very quiet for a time, then he said, 
gravely,— 

“Do you | know what people are saying of Mr.. 
Atherton ?” 

“No; there fs always come poor little scandal 
afloat, and you know I dob’t listen to gossip, 
Gilbert,” 

‘I know that; but this concerns yourself, 
my dear. Ibis currently said that Mr. Atherton 
visits this house for. your sake only, ind that you: 


any merit he. may possess.” 
Tsolt’s expression was one of supreme indif- 
ference, 
Pipoit Ie that all 1” che questioned, calmly, " That 
| ia rs very mild report for Westerton ;” then wi 
& sudden change in face and manner, “ Don’t st 


in her open | give him every encouragement in your power, 
Pe eth one he is rich, well-born, fufuential, and not. 














recess, aud & free iy entered 
at the same tim indir for 
dinner. 

‘* We must be i Rien Lizzie,” the young 
Cen. ote Mr. H be y before we 
able vue dutie Pe Pie looked saat 

mble white fingers o that loo 
se abbic ton oe ‘ leted, she 

e boos oomplete 
walked to the wit eg — stretched Aug 
out her sruas, looked fare pretty round wrists4 
with # sort of “ TON 

"Oh | dear, | 
seid, just » trifle w 
scious that 


Brian Vi 
biad his curtaing with, 


ember, Gilbert, how five years ago I promised 
me o sty with you! Do.you think I should 


“M deat 


on ye ; 


2 apa 


—s gently, and with almost 
ve 20d yeb.jnet the 


aa 


snoth x init-thian Tc 


















even love anyoue bé 
yyou, Gilbert, what man, 

‘the fearful blot upon our 
ing to m me? AndI 


eyes. dear, it would kill me to tell it, Oh! Heaven,” 
Sho heard a quick, streetyimnd passion, “love, is neither for you 
ran to the doa “Tt | norme,- We are set outside and beyond it for 

“Gilbert,” be sald,” te an adventure/| ever, and all we can hope for is peace, We have 


to tell you; but ¢ome fo and dine: first, 
old boy, you murt be hungry.” 

Seeing her welcoming smiles and — 
Brian was inclined to envy Mr, Herne the poss 
sion of such a prebty sister, and even tule 908 van 
when the door wag closed, and he could see her 
no more, 

Brother and sister sat opposite each other, and 
his face was very grave; the grey eyes meeting 
his grew dark with a sudden shadow, and in 
rE unlike her usually cheerful ones, the sister 
aid ,-—— 

; mg Gilbert, dear, is it any help to think of that 
By 

Ghibert’s face wore a still more melancholy 
tinge, 

“No help—it fs madness, but thoughts will 
come whether we would or no. Isolt, ‘my dear, 
Co you remember {t !s your birthday, and I have 
“giving you nothing?” 

= smiled, a8 if anxigus to chasé away his 
gloom. 

“T had not forgotten. “Won't you wish me 
many happy returns of the day ?” 


Poor: 


+e 


“ How can I,” bitterly, “ when night and day | 


I pray I may not live to see ‘the soniversary of 
our shames” 

The girl shivered. 

“Ohi” she said, bitterly. “ Five tle years | 
we haye borne the burden of another's ain-are, 
we never to win forgetfulness, or be: free of 
this nightmare feart Gilbert, I am only twenty- | 
two, and yet I have known as much sorrow’as, 
most folks. It ien’t fair, aud:my whole soul pro- | 
tests against it |” 


jibeen at rest here, but how long will our somfort 

Plast? If our story became known here, or.if—if 
he returns, as I feel he will, we must fit again— 
give up home and occupation. Sometimes I feel 
as if the shameful secret will kill me.” 

Her fine grey eyes flashed and the delicate 
nostrils quivered, whilst the rounded cheeks had 
grown ghaetly. The sun shone full upon her 
slim, young figure in {ts pretty blue gown, bub 
Isolt shivered. 

“Why should we meet trouble half-way 1" 
she eaid, almost sharply, and but for the anguish 
in her voice one would have raid she was angry. 
“ Let us be glad whils} we mayy and, + ae 


Denis Atherton, reat assured, thy dear, I shall 
never leave you for him.” 

“ But if he loved you well en h ta overlook. 
all, to ther, leolt. 


“Sill my answer na be, ‘no,’” “quietly ; ; 
“and as for this passion of his, I believe it purely 
imaginary. He has never said a word to me that- 
might vot have been proclaimed om op “8 

Change the. subject, , Gilbews 4.1 is 
“Sy eae 

ways 0 w 8. 
_ and please her, Mr, Herne, said, , wit 

ACO, ivdvied gen 

"vt Mrs, Drew bas let her-fooues ab lap?» “ 
“T saw o man’s head at. the..window. thie 
mo , and thoughb,.it would shave, been 
kinder bad he protectedJo inetead«iof looking 


a 
pame I don’t: keow, but-he fsa@ land: 





Then, at the sight of his misery, she, roae, } mon’ 


= and hes taken the apartments forwsit- 
he arrived at Weatertom owly jast night, 


idly — at em »Who,.aad- what: is het” 







ae 
Hi 
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and is sald to have brought introductory letters 
‘to the Ralnforths, ao I suppose he is well con- 
mected. But, dear me, Isolt, it is nearly three— 


I must be off ; punctuality finds favour at the: 


‘bank. Ooe dayI my be manager—then you 
-shall have good times i no work,” : 

She: watched her brother's slim form at 
hurried down the quieb street, and her heart 
vached for him; he was only ten years her senfor, 

but already his shoulders had contracted ‘a 
“stoop ;” his face was. lined with care and 
thought, his eyes sunken, and his dark hair 
slightly streaked with grey. Isolt knew whose 
crime had made him an old man so early, whose 
hand had put love end joy out of his reach for 
ever ; she knew, too, that fa all the world none 
loved her so dearly as her brother, and that to 
him she waa his dearest possession, With: a 
sudden burst of passion she hid her face in her 
hands, and sobbed in a low dreadful way. 

‘Oh, Heaven ; oh, Heaven! five years ago 
to-day, and ib seems a lifetime! Wiil nothing 
<wash away the stain, or free us from this dread- 
bg os ?’ 

at very soon she was calm again, and taki 

a book, lay fpon the couch, seemingly routine 
ia a stirring story of love and adventures, The 
flickering light played in the folds of her dainty 
skirts, whilet her brown hair caught and im- 
prisoned the stray sunbeams that were fain to 
wander over the white brow and kiss the 
heavily fringed lide, In the middle of a chapter 
she was startled by a sharp peal of the door- bell, 
and a® moment after: Lizzie announced Mr, 
Atherton.. Misa Herne rose from her couch, 
although her visitor made a deprecatory gesture ; 
she blushed; too, remembering that all Wester- 
ton connected their narmes—she wondered had 
he heard the report. After shaking hands and 
prevalling upon Isolt to take up her former 
position, the young man eaid,—— 

““T have come to thank you in Jo's behalf 
‘for. your goodness and championship of: his 
cause,” 

The colour mounted into her brow, 

“Io was an easy and simple thing I did; 
the fellow has exaggerated the details, 
Bati am glad he has reachéd you safely, 
and I sincerely hope you will be able to give 
‘him employment.” 

“Your wieh is my law,” somewhat: 
towardsher, “but in’this*you ‘have been fore- 
stalled... My cousin—who sent him to me~. 
was the dearest friend of my boyhood, and I 
~could not refuse any request: cf his. The post 
of | wi ener was vacant, T have given ib 
to Jo; and because you have expressed such 
“An berest fh him Ieball see that he wants no Y 

She’ could nod misunderstand hie looks, 
although she fe’ to believe his words mere 
»polite conimonplaces, ‘and her eyes drooped before 
the young man’s ardent gaze. 

more confused she grew the greater was 

“his confidence and a. 
“he he thope for her love! She 
was unknown, he a nian “of great im in 
the -county—but he scarcely thought of those 
things as he drank in every detail of her fresh, 
pretty face and dainty figure, He stooped over 
he. and stretching out one hand laid ip upon 
rs, 

“*Taolt,” he-said, lingering over the ‘name 
ecause ft was so dear to him. 

The git! fushed deeply'and unmistakably, and 
said, tremalous!y,— 

“Mr, Atherton, you must nob.call me that; 
to you 1 am Miss Herne, the cashier's sister.” 

You are far, far more to me than’ you’think 
or believe—Isolt, my darling, my darling, 1 love 
yous I know you have never thought of meth 
that way, ‘and I fancied ib might. be becauset 
have never spoken to you of my love before. ‘fF 
knew you were too proud to give ‘your’ ‘heart’ to 
- man unsought, unasked-——” 

he broke in ly, 

“Thad ne suspicion of this, “You have been 
very kiad to me always, bub I was not vain 
enough to imagine you desired me for your wife. 
I+ am very ee a 

“You have not had time for thought; 
confess yourself you had no idew of thie, va 
me time, my dearest, and I will teach you to 


She was penniless,’ 


q 








you. and 
day by day, and you will get the Pomp 
fn time I believe you will learn 
Darling, don’t send me away hopeless.” 

Her face was white as she answered, — 

“Mr, Atherton, you have done me 
honour, and I should, indeed, be base ff I 
for a moment encourage groundless hopes, I do 
not love you. I shall never marry, because all 
my future life is devoted to my brother.” 

Denis Atherton almost angry with her, 
woman goes through life 
lesson of love, Tell me; 


you anything to urge against me—any 
reason why you should not 


3 


was 
no 
the 


a very real and. cruel 
resson why I should never marry any man. Be 
satisfied with that, for I shall not tell you more 
of myetory.” 

Denis looked wan in the broad, yellow light. 

“Are you married?” he faltered, and Isolt 
laughed. 

**No, I am nob married. Has any man save 
ro visited’ me since I have been in Wester- 
ton ” 

**No,” he admitted, almost sullenly, ‘* but for 
aught I kuow to the contrary you may be en- 

i: 


“Tam not even engaged, Mr, Atherton. Pray 
disabuse your mind of such absurd {ideas ;-m' 
life is bound up in Gilbert.” bs 

- neither en nor married,” said 
Denis, “ there is nothing to prevent-me wooing 
and winning you, Isolt.” 

Then the girl answered, with face averted and 
down-dropped lids,— 

“Oh, yes there fis. To all your entreaties I 
must give ‘no’ for an answer. Ab! you'are a 
tan of honour, ‘and will nob repeat anything I 
may say to you,” Our name was once as pure as 
your own, if not so great an origia, We were 
proud ‘of’our honour; we had bigh notions of 
our own importance, but now—but now—that is 
past! Our fair fame is tarnished, our shame #0 

we could not stay in our native place, My 
ther died of a‘brokex heart because a child of 
his had forgottem: honour witerly, and when “he 
was dead we—Gilbert ‘sud I—came away to a 
place where our shame Is not-known, and where 
we may hold up‘our’beads again,” + 
8, Athérton’s face ‘expressed surprise and 
confusivh :a6 dsolsis--confession, but when she 
ended Jove again shore ia His blue oyeés, ‘and he 
stretched-eat hig band to touch hers, but she 
shrank fromhim. 

Was Gilbert the guilty:one ?'’ ina tone -bhat 
maid “I know he was,” bub she answered 
swiftly,— ’ 

“Oh, not no! How mad you must he to 


accusehimeof crime !~he who has always besn-}- 
‘honourable, genardus, self-denying—he who: has } 


given up every hope of joy he ever had |” 

Then,” hoarvely, “it was'you |” “And yet in 
his love he did not shrink from her;‘and when he 
looked into ‘her: face he was ashamed of ‘his 
thought, for he saw’ something there that was 
not guilt ‘or remorse, but reproach. 

* Forgive me,” he cried, carried out of himself 
by his love; " Isolt, sweetheart)’ forgive “me, I 
might have known, I should have known, ‘you 
could not sin grossly ; and even if the fault, the 
crime, were yours; I love you so dearly that I 
would ignore it; whatever it may be. 
My darling girl, Tcavnot find anything good in 
my life if you persist in sending me away, I don’t 
care what dlack: sheep ‘your family contains; I 
only know I love-you.’ I ouly feel my name is 
powerful énough to outwéigh the sin of the past, 
and for your sake I will'find congenial employ- 
ment for Gilbert——" : 

**Stay,” Isolp cried, sharply. You’ are 
tempting me sorely, and-you are aware of that. 
Tt Is not to treat_me thus; you know 
how much I long to help’ t to his one end 
and alm, but—bat Iam nob equite “p to 
do so atsuch a price—the loss of 


the right to love him and attend to his wants. 


liberty; ° 








Ab, no, I 
Atherton. 

He caught her hands, and holding them.tn his 
firm clasp, entreated,— 

* Ab leasb give me some hops.” 

“No; itis kinder to tell you the plain, un- 
varnished truth, I do not love you, I will nob 
marry you.” 

The fair, good-looking face began to grow 
harder in expression, but still he urged,-— 

“ Why are you bent upon wronging yourself 
by giving up your whole life to your brother ? 
He, pe, will marry at some future time, and 
brothers’ wives are not always cordial friends. 
Let me give you a home where you shall have 
nothing left to desire, where your whole life shail 
be one story of love. Ah, sweetheart, do not 
send me away! All I ever felt of good has come 
to me since first we met—for your sake E-have 
resisted temptations, indulged in no dissipations. 
My darling! my darliang! Heaven only knows 
what you are to me—how wasted my life will be 
without you!” 

* You think so now,’’ she answered, pitifully, 
bat with ro note of relenting in her clear, young 
voice; “in the future you will be glad I would 
not listen to you. If, as I believe, you are not 
only a gentleman, but a man, you will not urge 
me further, or at any time renew proposals that 
are so distasteful to me, For’ the honour you 
have done me I thank you, although I should 
never have believed your esteem greater had you 
not attempted to bribe me.” 

Ashe ceased he flung ber hands aside, and 
with an oath, sald,— 

You shall be my wife; I never lost a thing E 
really strove for. The day will come whea you 
will love me, and long for me, Isolt,”’ 

She was at last. —*f 

“If the idea comforts you, pray do nob dismiss 
it. from yoyr mind,” and the great, grey.cyes 
flashed with acorn. 

In bis infatuation Denis thought her prettier 
in this mood then any other, and with a sudden 
forward movement he caught her in his arms 
and kissed the dainty mouth again and again 
with mad passion; and although she struggled to 
free ‘heraelé he, held her still, and in his embrace 
she was as powerless ae alittle child, She lifted 


eannob marry you now or ever, Mr, 
” 


one hand ‘and struck him upon the check ; the 


blow was sudden and sharp, and with an angry 
expression ‘he let’ her go. ‘Them she confronted . 
him and ‘her facé’ was deadly white, her: eyes 
seemed to burn into his soul. i 
“So you think to win your wife by coercion |!” . 
she ‘said, in intehte tones,‘ You force your 
caresses upon a- woman who will have noue of 
them | ‘You have behaved like the lowest’ ruffian, 
and if’ you had any chance of’ winning me you 
have lost it for ever by your conduct, There is 
only one thing left for me to do—it is ito tell 
pow to go from, thia house and never to enter 
t again,” : 
“My darling! my darling! in amoment of 
passion I forgot myself, Surely’ you: will «grant 
forgiveness for such 9 venial fault? I think 
must have been mad-——-” 
' But Isolt was too enraged to listen, 


: * Sach presumption,” she said, ‘is. not ensily 
forgotten,” and with a gésture of dismissal turned 
to her desk. 6. 


Denis Atherton moved to the door, there he 
paused, 

* Willnothing make you pitifuld”» he ques- 
tioned ; 


oned. 

“T have said all intend saying onthe subject; 
pray consider it closed.” 

So he went out into the golden ‘sunshine, with 
dark face and eyes. 

“She shall be any -wife, soon or: late,” «he 
thought. “I love her. so well that I wiil not 
accept my dismissal ; with. or without her will 
she shall marry me!” 

There‘was's storm'of passion in bis heart. Hs 
lad always: been fortune’s favourite—had oever 
yot desired anything money could.not buy, end 

disappointment was therefore the greater: 

at in all his life he had loved none so: dearly as 
Tsdlt, ‘the cashier's alater. She was not his equal 
by’birth or wealth, but his love was so far un- 
selfish that he cared nothing for these things—all 
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he cared for, all he longed for, was that she 
would give herself to him, 

Men who knew his infatuation told him she 
was not even pretty, but to him hers was the 
loveliest face in all the world; and now, as he 
walked under the limes, he recs lled the trick of 
her emile, the light ia her eyes, the wonderful 
delicacy of her features, the lusty red of the 
pretty lips, that, derpite their firmness, were 
most kissable, : 

He was very miserable for the remainder of 
that day, and his servants suffered from the 
effects of his rejection. But, despite his misery, 
he bad determiued in the course of the week to 
present himself once more at“ No. 3,” and not 
leave until he had wen a full and perfect pardon. 

Ieclt Herne veicly tried to settle to her work, 
bat the afternoon’s occurrence bad totally un- 
fitted her for anything but thought, 

“ Thank Heaven !” she whispered to her heart, 
“thenk Heaven! I did not love him; it would 
then have been almost too hard for me to send 
him away. Oh! must I always go under this 
heavy cloud? Wil! nothing ever do away with 
the shame and sin that spoil my life, and make 
fair things lees fair to me!” 

With the recollection of her secret yeb upon 
her, she cowered upon the couch and hid her 
eyes with those small, white hands that knew 
toil, and did not turn delicately from it. She 
did not cry, because tears left traces upon her 
for hours, and she would not pain Gilbert ; she 
only lay quite still, whilst the sun sloped slowly to 
the west, as if unwilling to go, and the birds out- 
side made mad melody in the trees. At last she 
lifted herself on her elbow. 

"If I only could feel as other girls do—if only 
ene could forget the past! If only he were 
dead !'’—she shivered at her own thought. “I 
am wicked enough to pray he may never return, 
wicked enough to wish hia death! Oh, Heaven ! 
how terrible his memory has made these last five 
yeare 

Lower and yet lower sank the sun ; the music 
in the trees was dying away ; only an occasional 
twittering broke the silence, save for a lark that 
yet sang high up in the air; sweet scents came 
fn ot the open window, and the gnate buzzed 
loudly round the clustering vine. 

The girl stirred uneasily, because all theee 
things recalled more vividly just such an evening 
five years ago, when first life had grown dark for 
ber, when she had seen the light stricken out of 
her father’s face, and heard Gilbert's hoarse cry 
of agony and shame, * 

She remembered, too, the rapid wasting of the 
life so dear to her, the misery of that beloved 
face, as white as the pillows upon which it lay 
for three short weeks, that yet seemed ages to 
the sufferer because they were full of sudden 
@ishonour, 

“Oh! father, father!” the girl muttered, 
under her breath. ‘“ Why could I not die toot 
Why was I so strong that the shame had no 
power to kill me?” 

She was very wretched, It was not often 
she allowed herself to dwell so much upon the 
past, because she had Gilbert to consider; and 
wince their trouble came he had been father, 
mother, brother, allin al) to her, and she strove 
to keep his home cheerful, and to meet him with 
bright smiles when he came weary from his daily 


“He must not see me thus,” she thought; 
and, springing up, went to her room, m2 
which she presently emerged, dressed for 
walking. 

Standing at the foot of the staircase she 
called Lizzie, and when the girl appesred left a 
message with her for Gilbert, to the effect that 
as ber head ached badly she had gone out, and if 
he chose to meet her he was to go through the 
Oakley meadows. 

She walked slowly, feeling unusually tired and 
langald. But soon she reached the meadows, 
and sat down ov a stile to rest before going 
further. 

What a pretty picture she made sitting there 
in the most graceful attitude, the dark green of 
the chestnuts forming a good background to her 
pale blue dress and her great white hat! Her 





face was very quiet, and, but for the ehadows in 
her eyes, might have been thought happy. 

So long she sat there that twilight came on, 
and a little alarmed (for Miss Herne was not 
remarkable for physical courage) she sprang from 
ber perch and turned homewards. 

She half hoped to meet Gilbert, but ay yet his 
figure was not to be seen, and she went through 
the meadow swiftly. 

At the end was a gate leading into a lane ; a 
man was leaning upon it smoking, but at the 
sound of her steps he turned, and, standing a 
little aside, held the gate open for her. 

As she passed through she gave one swift 
lance into his face, and, bowing, thanked him 
or his courtesy; not with the frigid bow so 
ungracious, and yet socommon amongst English- 
women, but witha prétty and somewhat deep 
inclination of her head and a faint smile. 

She wondered a little who he was. He, for 
bis part, took up his old position, and watched 
the pretty graceful figure so fast disappearing 
down the lane. 

“Strange,” he said, ‘1 thould meet her in 
this way, on the very first day of my life here. 
What a nics voice ehe has, and what wonderful 
eyes! Wherein lies her great eccentricity: Ib 
ie certainly strange she has no friends,” and a 
strong desire to know her filled the young man’s 
heart, “I believe I’m growing curious,” he 
thought, as he threw away the end of his cigar. 
“T never felt greatly interested in any woman 
before,” and he walked with quick, long strides 
down the grassy lane, and soon overtook Isolt 
and Gilbert, who had juet joined her. 

He passed them by, thinking, as he cast a 
swift glance at the brother, what a melancholy 
face his was—what an utter contrast te the 
young girl’s~how much of resolution there was 
in her, how little in his, 

* That is the polite stranger,’’ Isolt whispered, 
pressing Gilbert’s arm. “I wonder who and 
what he is!” 

** Certainly not a native of Westerton, or he 
+ a not have behaved so courteously to you, 

solt,” 

“Ob,” with a emile, ‘I didn’t for a moment 
believe a native would be guilty of such re- 
finement. He opened the gate, and stood with 
his hat in his hand until [ passed through. 
Oh! {t has flashed upon me who he is—- 
Drew's lodger. I am sure it is he, though I only 
eaw his head this morning.” 

Gilbert smiled in his melancholy way. 

** And you recoguized the head !” 

“ And shoulders,” Isolt added. Then, after 
a pause. ‘Do you know, dear, this has been a 
b= dl eventful day. First I had an adventure 
with a negro and some schoolboys, next-——” 

“Well, what next?” he questioned, as she 


paused, “The second event occurred this after- 
noon, I su hid 
‘Yes; Mr. Atherton came to assure me Jo 


should have employment, and he said—he asked 
—oh! Gilbert, it is so strange, following on 
= words so closely—but he asked me to marry 


She blushed brightly as she spoke, and glanced 
timidly at her brother. 

“What answer did you give him?” he ques- 
tioned, after a momentary silence. 

I told him I could never be his wife, because 
I did not love him, and when that did not 
satisfy him, I sald there was a secret in our family 
that if known would prevent any man making 
me his wife.” 

Gilbert interrupted nervoualy,— 

**Was it well to say so much? And even 
did he know it, if he loved you he would marry 

ou. 

“And probably twit me with my dishonour 
afterwards. He is honourable enough to keep 
silence about our troubles. As much as he 
knows of ft Is safe with him; but he has 
made me angry and I do nob wish to see him 





CHAPTER I. 
Tr was a week later, and Denis Atherton had 
made several attempts to win Isclt’s forgiveness, 
but in vain, He had sent her choice flowers, 





with a short, but penitent note; she returned 
both by the bearer, who was nove other than 
Jo; then he had remembered a wish she once 
expreseed for a “Gloire” bush, and selected 
the finest for her; but this, too, she rejected, 
and Jo said,— 

* Ah! but missy shoul i see massa’s face when 
him gets his presents back—it is sad as if he had 
lost a brudder,” 

Perhaps the negro’s words touched her more 
than anything Denis could say or do j,80 thar 
when she med him the following day, and he, © 
pausing, put out his hand, she laid hers in ir, 
feeling grieved for the pain she had inflicted. 

'* Migs Isolt,” he said, “I know I deserved 
your anger, but I think it is not impossible to 
find an excuse for my conduct, Are we never to 
be friends avy more? If 1 promise not to renew 
my proposals, if never by look or word I refer to 
that scene of a week sgo, may I visit you on the 
old footing ?” 

‘'] shall be glad, indeed, if you will. Gilbert 
misses you, and we have neither friends nor 
acquaintance but you.” 

They were near her home, and touched by hia 
humility, she asked him to go in with her, an& 
he joyfully accepted, much to Brian Varcoe’s 
chagrin. He was growing more interested in 
Isolt than he cared to think, and it did not please 
him to hear her name coupled with Mr. Ather- 
ton’s. He set his lips, and vowed to himself he 
would know before another week had passed. 
He longed to see and hear what was passing in 
that pretty room, with its flowers and dainty 
curtains. After all, it was avery unimportant 
seene, or appeared so; Isolt had seated herself, 
but Denis stood looking down upon ber, 

“Miss Herne,” he said, “I am going away. 
I would infinitely prefer staying at my own 
place, bub the Fates won’t permit it. I have 
accepted a long-standing invite, and start for 
town to-morrow, where I shall remain three 
weeks, I have left orders that the gardens anc 
conservatories are entirely at your service, and 
Jo can bring you any fruit or flowers you may 
wish. Pray don’t refuse to accept them,” as she 
began to epeak hurriedly, ‘‘ Please remember 
we are friends,” 

" Yes,” she said, “and from to-day we wil) 
not refer to the past, only tell me you bave for- 
given my too harsh words, I do nod like to part 
with any anger between us, any unpardoned- 
offence, because we cannot tell what may happen 
in three weeks—one of us may die,” 

She was touched, she was kind. 

Yes,” he said, exultantly to himself, “I 
have got in the thin end of the wedge.” 

He did not stay long, and when lefb Isolt 
was almost sorry, because he was always good 
to her, and his was the only friendly face thar 
ever smiled in rs yp nang * No, 3.” 

That same evening, when she sat alone, she 
heard Gilbert’s step, and another that was strange 
to her. 

The next moment her brother entered the 
room, and with him was Mrs. Drew's lodger. 
Tsolt rose, and a faint colour crept into her fair 
face, but her manner had the gracious charm of 
a high-bora lady, as she welcomed their visitor. 

“Tam afraid,” she sald, “we can cfler you 
very little amusement.” 

at Gilbert interrupted quickly,— 

‘Oh! Mr. Vareoe is a botanist, and ib Is 
through a similarity of tastes that we have been 
brought together; Mr. Rafnforth effected the in- 
troduction, saying we should be mutually pleased, 
If you will give us a cup of tea, my dear, we will 
start on our expedition at once, Like myself, 
Varcoe’s evenings only are ab his disposal,” ‘ 

Isolp poured out tea and gaye them it io 
dainty crimeon and gold cups; then Brian 


“But aurely you will share our ramble, Miss 
Herne?” and was disappointed wheti shé said, — 
“TI wish I could, but it is impossible > I have 
. Kampen of posti ng to do; to-morrow my 


be my own,’ 
Mrs, Drew told me of your occupation,” the 
“Tan’t iba strange 

y 


oung man rejoined coolly, 
pty Arpt What made ou choose it?” 
“ Necessity,” with the of a smile, 


" The fact is, Mr, Varcoe, I was not accomplished 
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enough to be a governess, and if I had been I 

not have left Gilbert, So, as I wished to 

earn , he taught me book-keeping after his 

work Lf, é@ bank was done, and I find it pays 
very 

“You have not always lived at Westerton }” 

drinking in every line of face and form as he 


spoke. 

“No, only for the last few years; our old 
home was at——in the North,” with sudden, 
unaccountable confusion, “And we are abso- 
lutely friendless, with the exception of Mr, 
Atherton—oh | I might add, and his negro ser- 
vant Jo,” 

* Oh, I’ve seen him,” Brian remarked ; " he 
is the man you rescued from those wretched 
schoolboys, Really, Miss Herne, I’ve wanted to 
explain and spologise for my urgallant conduct 
that morning, but I got no opportunity until 
this evening, The fact fs, before 1 had recovered 
my surprise at your sudden appearance you had 
got the poor fellow inside.” 

She lay and blushed, 

“I did k it would have been kinder of you 
to help than look on,” and before he could 
answer, Gilbert seized his arm. 

“You shall settle the dispute when we return. 
At present I am all impatience to be gone (botany 
was Gilbert’s hobby), dsylight won’t last much 
longer. But when we come back Ieolt shall sing 
to you, if you like music,” 

isolt! What a pretty name fb was! How 
admirably {t suited the clear-cut face that would 
have been proud but for an almost indescribable 
expression that was not all sorrow or bitterness. 

Brian was avgry with himeelf for thinking 
so much of Isolt’s grey eyes and so little of 
the ferus and flowers they gathered, and he was 
glad when the light grew too dim and uncertain 
for them to distinguish one blossom from another, 
and Gilbert announced regretfully that they 
must go home, 

What a pleasant picture that dainty sitting- 
room made when viewed from thestreet! Brian, 
who was utterly alone in the world, felt a thrill 
of pain as he looked on it ; the flowers were in 
the window, the blind was up, and througk the 
lace curtains he saw pictures, brackets and dainty 
ornaments, none of them expensive, but all in 
good taste; ab the open piano sat Isolt, her 
white fingers straying idly over the keys, her 
pretty brown nodding time as she played. 
She would have riven, but Gilbert sald,—. 

“Don’t move, Isolt; Varcoe wants you to 
sing. Let us have your latest song, my dear?” 

“Am I encroaching on your kindness, Miss 
Herne?” bending over her, and, laying flowers 
and ferus before her, she shook her head. 

“Not at all, Mr, Varcoe, Are these for my 
acceptance }” 

“T shall be proud if you think them worthy,” 
he answered with a thrill of strange, new 
pleasure ; she rose and ringing for water arranged 
them in some vases, he watching every move- 
ment of her nimble fingers. Then she sat down 
before her instrument again, and saying,— 

“TI am neither an accomplished singer, nor 
have a powerful voice; mine is but a mezzo- 


soprano,” She struck a few notes and n to 
alng “ Dreaming,” one of Milton Welling’s beat 
ballade. The melancholy music rose and fell, 


the words throbbed as it were into Brian’s 
heart and brain, and his eyes never left the 
giri’s face, But unconscious of his scrutiny she 


oe 

en the singer ceased Brian still stood beside 
her, and on his face there was a new lock—he 
sighed a little, 

“If I might come here often——,” he began ; 
and Gilbert, who had conceived a violent fancy 
for him, said,— 

“Come every evening if you choose ; we shall 
be glad to have you. Shall we not, Isolt!” 

Brian turned anxiously towards her, 

*May I come, Miss Herne }” 

“Certainly,” she said. “I am very poor 
company for Gilbert ; you will do him good.” 

He thanked them with a sigh. 

** You can’t imagine what it is to be a friend- 
less, homeless fellow like me; why, I haven’t a 
relative in the world,” 

"Pray, don’t consider that a trial!” Isolt 








interrupted, with a bitter laugh. “For my 
part, I think the fewer one has the better; and 
the man who said, ' ve me from my friends,’ 
wae not alone in his prayer. Oh! you looked 
terrified ! and I suppose you prepared for any- 
thing queer in <P go and ways. Of course, 
_ Drew has you what the natives call 
me ?’ 

He answered confusedly he had. 

* Pray, feel no embarrassment on my account,” 
with a of in her eyes. “Iam 
accustomed to my name now,” with the greatest 
sang froid, 

After that night Brian was often seen at 
“No. 3,” and before he knew it he had given 
his first and best love to the gir! they called 
eccentric,” 

She pozzled him often. One day she would 
be indifferent, even to coldness; another she 
was cordial—welcomed him in her pretty, frank 
way, 

There was no rival in the field. Atherton 
was away, and Brian determined to make the 
most of his opportunity. They talked together ; 
sang, rowed and walked. Sometimes Gilbert 
joined them, sometimes they went alone, 

One evening in early June, they went through 
the Berrydown meadows, and Isolt was unueuelly 
gentle. She talked In low tones — made no 
bitter little speeches; and the young man’s 
heart leapt within him for very joy. 

He gathered wild roses, wet with dew and 
half-closed, and, cutting away the thorus, gave 
them to her. She would always remember that 
evening, because in her darker days it would 
stand out so bright—so cruel a contrast. 

They sat down ona grassy knoll; and Isolt, 
looking up, saw the nests of myriad rooks {a the 
trees above her head, and drew Brian’s sttention 
to them. 

Together they listened to the faint hum of 
the gnats, becoming each moment fainter as the 
twilight deepened ; saw the little clouds sail over 
the clear sky ; heard the far-away song of the 
sailors in the bay scarce a stone's throw from 
where they sat, and the Indescribable murmur of 
the sea. 

Neither was willing to break the pleasant 
silence, and the girl had suddenly grown conscious 
of a great yearning towards this man beside ber; 
but as yet the fear that came with her love was 
almost sweet, 

“ T wish,” Brian said at last, “this sort of 
thing could go on for ever; but the last month 
has sped so quickly that it seems my stay at 
Westerton will be over before I realise I am be- 
yond the beginning of it,” 

“ Don’t speak of going !” Isolt sald, and he was 
glad her voice grew tremulous, “ Gilbert will 
miss you sorely.” 

‘And you?” bending over her—" shall you 
not mise me a little?! Am Iso unhappy as not 
to have won your friendship?” 

She toyed with her roses, 

“ Yes, I shall feel I have lost a pleasant com- 
panion, whose logs cannot be easily supplied—at 
least in Westerton. Then you will go your way, 
and I mine. At first you may regret the parting, 
and I may be lonely in the long evenings when 
Gilbert stays late at the bank. After that we 
shall forget, or remember only at odd and rare 
intervals.” She paused and' sighed; but Brian 
said, gravely Wwe 

“ T don’t think your view of the case is a correct 
one; and I wish you would not contract the 
habit of saying unnecessarily bitter things. Old 
memories are the clearest and the dearest,” 

So I have found you at last!” cried Gil- 
bert’s voice close by, “ Don’s you think it im- 
prudent, Isolt, to elton the graes after the dew 
has begun to fall?” 

She rose copfusedly. 

“ Perhaps it is. Let us go home.” 

The trio walked on through the gloaming, but 
the girl was very quiet. She listened, too, with- 
out understanding Gilbert’s and Brian's talk on 
botany. Thelr voices sounded very far away and 
indistinct, In her heart was the wild cry,— 

“Tlove him !—I love him !—and, ob! what 
can my love bring me but misery? Ob, Heaven! 
how can I tell him all? How bear to see his 
scorn and loathing ?” 








When they entered the sitting-room they 
found some letters lying upon the table. There 
were two in the same handwriting ; one for Gil- 
bert and one for Iaolt. Ra 

The brother, too intent upon his grasees and 
weeds to care for correspondence of any kind, 
sorted out the rarer specimens of that evening’s 
gathering ; bu» the girl took up her letter and 
suddenly cried out In her apguish,— 

“Oh, Heaven! Oh, Heaven; this is too 
cruel |” 

Gilbert started and moved towards her, bat 
Brian was first, He threw an arm about her, 
because she was ghastly and looked as though 
she would fall. 

“ What is it, Isolt?” the brother questioned ; 
and as his eyes fell upon the letter in ber hand 
he in his turn grew white and trembled. 

Isolt twisted herself from Brian’s arm. 

“Let me be!” she moaned. “Do nob touch 
me, for pity’s sake!” I have had a terrible 
shock |” 

He wondered how she could know that letter 
coutained bad news when she had not even 
broken the seal; but he eaid nothing, and she 
sank upon the coucb, moaning and shivering, as 
if in bodily anguish. 

Gilbert stood by her, and laid his thin hands 
on her bowed head. 

“Hush, darling,” he said, pitifully—“ don’t 
break down. You have always been my comfort, 
I want your help now.” 

The words, although they sounded selfish, were 
not so, being spoken only with a view to bracing 
Isolt’s nerves to the inevitable trouble before 
them, 

She lifted her ashen face and spoke In a strange, 
dull way to Brian. 

“You must forgive me, Mr. Varcoe. I did 
nob mean to display eo much vulgar feeling.” 
Her grey eyes were wide with anguish as ehe 
added, "Do not think me inhospitable, or that _ 
Gilbert and I do not value your friendship, but 
it would be a relief to us now to be alone,” 

He took her little trembling hand in his. 

“Tam not likely to misconstrue your worde,” 
gravely, “and please remember I am wholly at 
your command, and I hope you will find your 
letter conveys good news,” 

“That handwriting,” she said, pointing to- 
wards the envelope, which had fallen to the floor, 
‘never brought joy to any. For your eympathy 
we thank you. To-morrow we shall be ready 
again to receive you. Good-bye!” 

She did not draw her hand from his, and {fo 
her eyes there was a passionate appesling, as If 
for help. He bent very low over her, 

“Remember,” he said, “ my greatest joy would 
be to do you service.” 

Then at last brother and sister were alone, and 
Gilbert’s courage failed him. He sank into a 
chair, 

Read the cursed thinge—I can't!” and Isolt 
rose to the occasion. 

Her voice did not rise above a whisper, and 
now and again she looked round, as if fearing 
some listener. When she had ended, Gilbert laid 
his hand on hers. \ 

* Heaven grant he may not return to us. 
Heaven grant he may die before!” 

He paused, knowing there was no need to say 
more, 

The girl shivered. 
so often been her own ; 


Her brother’s prayer had 
but she broke out, 
harshly,— 


“What use is it to appeal to Heaven? Ob, 
Heaven ! things have been cruel so long! and 
now—now, just when I have a glimpse of happi- 
ness, and can, for awhile, forget my misery, a 
darker cloud comes over us. If Ae comes here/ 
Od! say, what shall we do !—how hide our secret, 
longer? Everyone will learn it—everyone will 
shun us, save Mr, Atherton, perhaps ; and—and 
Mr, Varcoe will be angry that he made overtures 
to us.” 

Something in her voice, her face, roused the 
brother, 

* You unhappy child,” be sald, drawing her to 
him, “has that been added to your burden! Do 
you love this man ?” 

She made no answer, only clung closer to him, 
and hid her face upon his shoulder, whilet he 
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passed his hand caressingly, pitifully, over her 
az A hoir. 

w ‘ Isolt, have you any grounds to believe he 
returns your—your affection ?” 

“Te iskind!” she answered, fiercely. “I may 
ot ask—I dare not hope—for love from him ! 
Ol ff he knew all he would shrink away from 
me. Gilbert, I can’t tell himall, I would rather 
tell nuy man than him.” 

She did not cry, she did not sob. . Sorrow and 
e@hame had so long been her dally portion that 
she rarely wept to thick of ii now, But to-night 
she had heey eo happy, had forgotten everything 
bul her love, so that the blow she had received 
was doubly cruel. 

But Io the morning, whea Brian Vareoe called, 





she was calm and even cheerful, 
“Tm afraid I quite startled you last night,” 
she ssid, apologetically, “ You will greatly ob- | 
lige me by forgetting my curious conduct,” 

Something like doubt of her stirred the young 
man’s heart. Why should she be so anxious that 
he should forget |—and why ehould the sight of 
@ man’s bold handeritiog make her trembie and 
grow pale with fear ? 

Had she a lover unknown tohim!? .Becauee of 
his doubts his manner was constrained, and the 
wretched girl asked her heart,— 

“‘TTas he discovered anything}” and wore a 
‘ oufused look, that increased Brian's doubts and 
Soave. 

But the young man had given her his honest 

ove, and in the evening he. went again to 
“number three,’ this time to ind Denis Atherton 
@ guest. 

Gilbert introduced the two, and they regarded 

each other with an unspoken, but very palpable 


Denis thought, “This fellow, then, is the 
cauee of the change In Isolt!’’ and hated him. 

Brian eaid,--- 

“‘ He is arival!” and all that evening would 
aot quit the girl’s side, But he had an engage- 
ment at ten, and was compelled, therefore, .to 
leave the feld to. Denis, who showed: no. elgn of 
g@olng, although Isolt yawned aud profeased great 
weariness, 

Gilbert went to the front door with. Brian 
vod thea hurried off to a, little room, where he 
classified and pressed his fowers; so that Mr. 
Atherton and Isolt. were alone. 

The former tock Immediate advantage of the 
position. 

“ Misa Herne,” be said, vexedly, “ what does 
that fellow do here? What does he mean.by 
dropping in at any hour, and staying such.an 
auncouscionable time ?”’ 

[solt lifted languid eyes to his, 

Really, Me. Atherton, your conduct amuses | 
«na, hecause the same questions might be asked 
of you. Mr, Varcoe is Gilbert’s friend and mine, 
and ta thig houze we do not intend he should: be 
insulted,” 

The quietude of-her mauner angered him moro 
chan any pasaionate display of feeling, 

‘Look bere, Tselt!” he cried almost. coarsely, | 
*‘T have sworn to make-xyou my wife, and I will 
not go from my word! Ilove you with all my 
soul !—with all my. life!—and the maz who 
comes between ws will find he. hasa dangerous 
vival to deal with!” 

Miss Herne roze. 

* Because you love, or fancy you love me, | 
you presume to dictate sad threaten. - Really, 
Mr, Atherton,.you are an hovour to your race! 
{ told you not long, eince Icould not marry you, | 








| me from my own passions | 


“If you will not consent to behave as a gentle- 
man I shall ring for Gilbert.” 

Her steady hand was ready to carry out her 
promise, but with a sudden movement Denis 
seized the white fingera in hia, 

“T will say what I intend saying first!” he 
cried, fiercely, ‘“To-night I came after an 
absence of three weeks. How did you welcome 
me? With frigid bow and faint smile, I 
hoped my absence would prove me neceasary 
to your happiness ; but no seoner had I gone 
from Berrydown than this stranger, whom no- 
body knows-~this immaculate Brian Varcoe— 
takes my place; teaches you forgetfulness and 
dislike of me; and by Heaven he shall suffer ! 
If you think I shall stand tamely by whilst’ he 
wins what I eoveb and have striven for, you 


have forme’! a poor idea of my character, Isolt ! 


oh, my dear—my dear—be. kind to me.. Save 
Before I knew you 
I was no worse than other fellowa—now I am a 
murderer at heart.” 

He dropped her hands and tried to cateh her 
to hia: ; bub she was swifter than he, and so 
escaped the threatened embrace. Her volee was 
clear and cold as she answered,— 

‘*T thought in these daya a woman had some 
right to choose her husbagd. From. your words 
I' gather L am mistaken, Bub F will tei}. you 
candidly, Denis Atherton—haé I no past-—were 
I free from grief and—and shame, and you the 
highest noble in the land—the most raan, 
I would nob marry you'! Ob, you would be last 
of al) that I eould choose ; bus you need have 
no fear of rivalry. Me. Varcoe hasshown me no 
preference—neither has he threatened me. 
the two I prefer his friendship: to your love !” 

“You think to deceive me!” furiously > “ 
Isee through all your juggling ; and if you do 
not marry mé no obher man shall call you wife I” 

A sinister light shone in his blue eyes, and his 
face was deathly pale with passion and hatred of 
his rival, ’ 

" This is arousing,” Miss Herne said, as if te 
herself, although her heart trembled: with fear. 
“What an ornament you would have been to 
the stage modei villain—a picturesque 
bandit.!” 

She could not stay the mocking ee 
haps she had no desire then te do’ so; bud 
Denis sprang to her side. 

“Someone shalt suffer for thigh” “he: scald, 
speaking low. now because of, the intensity.o} his 
rage; ‘‘and as for you, Isolt--you will mary 
me, and leara.to be content... Fou cannot escape 
me. I have never been thwarted by any man, 
and surely a. woman is|powerless to,oppose me.?” 

She smiled contemptueuslg. 

"Woman's wit has often proved ‘too rauch for 
man’s strength,” she said, quietly. 

Then before he knew what she was aboud to 
do she clashed the bell, and be stood silent and 
defeated before her. 

" Lizzie,” »when the git} appeared, “show Mr. 
Atherton out.!” 

Ho bit his lips with sage, and.ja paséiag her 
enid,— 

" Let Varocoe take care! "’ 

‘\He. is perfectly able to protect himself 
against open assaults t” she retorted, with gall- 
ing cheerfulness, 

And so they parted—the young. equire to 
stride homewards, with dark face and brooding 
eyes ; the girl te take up a movel, and seemingly 
find pleasure fa it. 

The bright days. wore by; sand Atherton, 


andsgould nob, even where las other girls. Now | having cut himself off from “number three,” 


I tell you your present conduct is that of a clown, 
s ruatic; and [iehall be glad if.you will cease | 
wleiting here,” 

“ Are you afcald,..of YVarooe’s jealousy?” 
wuadly.. “I will come egain and again! . The 
town. shall ring with our names. coupled 
gether ! 
have been jesting |! \Don't drive me mad with 
sour gibes aud sneers ! 
heart, but 1, would murder you rather. than 
aneyou another man’s wife | 
isten to me!” 

Tae clear pallor of her face was tinged with 
faintest pink. 

“Your manner offends me,” she said, coldly, 





to- | 
My dear-emy pretty lass |—say you | 


I love you with all my 
| 


Isolt, my darling, | three. were onlp screened from 





grew morose, aud blamed anybody. but himself 
for his fault, ‘ 

Now and again he met his rival in the street ; 
but no word passed between. the men, since Denis 
had given Brian. the cut direch; only their 
glances were masterpieces of hate and scorn. 

And Mr. Yareoe «was seen, every day ab 
“ pumber three,” One lovely evening early fo 
July he eat with the brother and sister. The 
lamp was lit, but the blinds nob down, and the 
the observation 
of casual passers-by by the plante in the window, 
which were Isolt’s special care. 

They spoke of many and’ indifferent things, 
and their tones were a2 low that one at least 





== 

of thertrio could hear the faintest sound pewaliar > 
to summer nights. She heard something more~~ 
the stealthy tread of a human foot, 1 are 
“Listen, Gilbert!” she 


said, 

«there Is some one in the garden!" = © * 
The window was open, and her words pase 
out into the night. Gilbert rose and looked out, 
oe no intreder went back to ‘bis wead 
saying,— a ¢ Hin 

Tr You ene Senetbelj Tsolt——no one is there." '” 

' Bat the girl was unconvinced, and giativted now 

again towards the window apprehenstvely. 

ST anudl ge out, Lect; Y quite forges to 

‘T must go out, leo 4 
Nestley, the bank ‘manager, a note Sass te. 
Skelsey. He has gone to town, “and ft fe 
important Nestley should have the message to- 
night. As my sister’ is so nervous” perhaps 
ee kindly stay with her until my return, 

arcoe ad i 7‘. ? : 

The latter readily promised to do so; and - 
Gilbert hurried out into the might; 9). + © 

Mat tae unas Danrond tte prakes-eatiooes 
to of » life, present 
fa low tonen, and in hie open’ there weirs took: the: 
girl could nod misunderstand. 

“Tam far frou rith;” he said, ‘and depend 
arg fr arate ci pat pn teemademebr oro 
but courage pereeverance one may 
much, You think a woman might salely venture. | 
to cast in lots with met” be dowt, 

Before Isolt cowld-reply ashe was conscious of 
pair of eyes looking fixedl at her, and, ‘glancing 
earners devethtou, au a face pressed: . 
close to i. ; ¢ ety 

“Oh! abe shrieked:'*that facet that facet” 
and clung to Brian, almost uneentcious that she 

ro Si 

Com erway ser 
looking im upon t gently loosed a 
nr gen loro. to rush into the garden, and:if 
possible capture the intruder, who was probably 
atramp, | ‘ovriahots 1 madre ot 

But 1so% clung convullsively to him. ed 

‘“Ob | de not—do notJeave me! TI am-afraid 
to be alone? For pity’s sake stay t"” ; 


’ Y a 


He felb som vexed, answered, 
ickly,— fe esyonnine 
wt Yon ars y safe; Miss Teolt. ; There ' ts 


nothing here to harm you, and I will notogo 
ond the garden”, red MGR 
at, siolsing om her Knees, still elasping one ef 

his hands, with her White face, ted, Ghe 


entreated,— L cmirte 
“Qh do mot go! Ib was @ eruel,! wicked 
face! The man may “be armed—ho hay’ have’ 
companions > For your own sake stay here i” }: 
Her snsiety for his safety’ was very pleasent. 
to him, and his heart beat high, He forgotcallo, 
but her presence and her feats, which had not: 
been entirely for herself. Lerynesn ot 
“ | will stay,” he said, softly ; and, lifting her ; 
from her knees, placed her-wpom a couch. 2. wid 
Bat her terror was not spent, She lay ehivers:: 
ing with hidden: face, seemed incapable of - 
farther speech. He bent low over her: * * 
‘Mies Herne—Isolt—there is really mo peed 
for fear. »De you doubt my power to protect you 
if there were?” 
She murmured-something he could not hear; 
and he bent his face. so low it almoat touched her 
retty hair, ' 
rf The cruel eyes!” in a dreadful whisper. 
“ Oh, Heaven! ch, Heaven ! those cruel eyes 1 
Her fear seemed a little unreasonable to Brian ; 
but he’ argued with himself that men de not 
understand a woman's delicate and bighly- 
strung organization, and because of his love 
very patient and,pitiful, D | 
He lifted her a little, and kept his arm about. 
her pretty form, She was bardly comscious in 
her misery of his touch, and he knew tha®, | é 
“Tsolt,” his familiarity was not strange fo her 
"is there no one’ you would choose, to spend 
the night with wet Bb og — — unfit to be 
alone. Leb me'sen rew to you. Seo 
“No, nol” eagerly, ‘1 am less frightened 


now ; and Gilbert will soon be home, . Don’t;tell 
him of my fright—it was very stupid of me to” 
be so easily scared.” 

And, blushing, sbe released herself froar ‘his 
arm. Suddenly she turned to him,— 
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“You Have been good to me always—my first 
and best friend ; and if I do not seem to thank 
you as I should it is because my heart is too full 
for much speech ; but there is something in my 
mind to-night I must say toyou. Perhaps the 
time is very near when you will learn I have not 
been quite with you--I have not told you 
all that I ld, and when that day comes I 
pray you to remember how very often I made 
the effort and-failed, and how at last I felt I 
would rather die than tell my sad story to you.” 

‘But why,” Brian asked, “ will you not con- 
fide in me? Am I unworthy of your trust?” 

‘* No,” she answered, shivering still ;‘‘but 1 
am unwilling to forego your friendship until it is 
impossible to retain it longer, We are very 
lonely-~Gilbert aud I--and are not great favour- 
ites with the people here, At least let us retain 
your esteem while we may. In November you 
will leave Westerton; and it--will ba less 
hard to bear your scorn when you are away ‘than 
whilat: 
field.” gered 

He was sorely puzzled ; bat he said) — 

* Te Gilbert implicated in the story, or does ib 
concern only?” 

“He suffers too,” she answered, wearily, 
“Through the fault of another his whole life ia 
blighted. Ob, Mr. Vareoe, yon bave seen him 
vuly as he is now—reserved, melancholy, hope- 
less ; but there was & time when he wns different. 
Five years ago the blow came that robbed him of 
all he most prized, He wae engaged then to a 
girl who seemed devoted to him, and they were 
on the eve of 

“€ When our trouble fell upon us he went to 





her and told her all) cffering ‘her her freedom if! 


she wished it. Acting on the advice of her 
friends she accepted It, and so crushed out any 
joy, or-hope 
his heart. 
**We came away from all we knew, and 'for 
five years it has;been our endeavour to hide our- 
selves from old.friends, old acquaintances—to 
forget the old life, with ite myriad. associations 
and pleasures, How far we have eucceeded you 


fl 
“Yell me,” and, his yoice sounded strangely 
» Ie the secret a shameful one?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and covered her eyes. 
" Do mot ask» more—I can tell you. nothing 
further |” 

There was a short silence... Then Brian Varcoe 
anid —. ; ; 

“TI cannot believe the diegrace is youre, Isolb ; 
T am ready to stake my life on your purity and 
innocence.” 

And before he could say more she cried out,— 

“Oh! Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you 
for those .words!” and, hearing Gilbvert’s re- 
turning steps roused herself, and strove to meet 
him cheérfully. 

He looked at her with anxious eyes, 
o Well,. my dear, have: you. recovered your 
aang) Ah! I see you —_ y but you will give 
» Varcoe. a very poor ides of your courage,” 

~) He emiled faintly, and eat down beside her ; 
but she eaid nothing of the face she had seen st 
the. window; and .when Brian rose to go she 


whispered,— 
oar member, you are to say nothing to Gil- 


* Your will is my law.” ' 

He glanced round, and saw Gilbert intent upon 
his herbarium, and, lifting her hand to bis lips, 
kissed it once, whilat the hot cclour flooded her 
face and brow. 

-» So he left her, and Gilbert went with him to 
the door. 

“Tt is alovely night!” he said, ‘If Isolt 

fot so nervous I would beg you to walk 
aiding he perehtee bah Bag that, gel 
as gure passed the gate swiftly, and 
“turned the corner of the atreet. ar m 

“TI don't know; but TI fancy it was a tramp, 
and he seemed to be‘hiding behind the lsurele. I 
think it would be as well, Herna;'to keep your 
blinds down in future ; your pretty rooms mzy 

Bae the light-fingered gentry with a sense of 


<, When he crogsed to his , and went 
«dewly ap to his room, F ign testlens tht 








you are daily meeting us in street or, 


of. joy, that might haye remained in. 


night—sorely troubled in his mind about Ieolt. 
He loved her purely and unselfishly ; but he was 
not prepared to marry her if the shame she had 
*poken of was of her own working. 

A father’s or a brother's sin could not detract 
from her worth if she herself were his ideal 
woman; but his wife must be sans peur et 
sans reproche. 

In the middle of thé night he rose, and, look- 
ing from hie window, saw her light yet burning. 

Ah! if he could have seen that writhing form 
upon thé little’ ‘white bed-—-have heard the 
terrible, half-strangled sobs that broke from her 
poor pale lips! 

Would he have yearned to comfort her, or 
would his heart turn from her—its yague fears 
grown into awful certainty } 

“Oh, Heaven!” the unhappy girl moaned, 
"Oh, Heaven! what ehall Ido! That heshould 
come back—and now! I could have, borne it 
better two months ago! Oh! fool! fool! to 
drift into this cruel love! Why could I not go 
call ym & thought or Care for ‘any stave Gil- 

rh t” pas 

The beautiful dawn came at last, and found 
her spent with anguish, pale and heavy-eysd— 
too weary to moan ‘or cry longer. She hid ber 
face in her pillow and tried to get a little rest ; 
but no sleep would come to her, 

So after awhile she rose, drew up her bifnd, 
and then } 


ber He sky, 

The hours passed by. Lizzie was astir, and It 
was time she roused herself ; so she dressed her 
pretty hair with deft fidgers that did not tremble, 
and fastened white lace abou! her throat; then 


‘went'down ard tock he place at the breakfnst-! 


= greeting Gilbert with a» Kise and a faint 
sinile, 
When he remarked on her pallor she answered 


‘quietly she hud'not “slept all uight, and ‘Wake- || 


ness wad not conductve'to roses. 

He had been gone about an hour, when Lizzle 
brought her's letter directed in the same Writing 
as thab which had onoe frightened her. She 
broke the seal and read :— 


" Duan ‘Fsott,~You must meet me to-morrow 
~-an all places’ are slike to me; but ff 
you réfusé TP ahiall’ come to the house,’ which''l 
guess you'woutldn’t like. “Bring all the cash you 
can, as Tam hard'up. If you refaee it ‘will be 
bad for you}; and surely after so long an 
absence you aré anxious to eee your loving } 

bax Re 





CHAPTER IIL 


Baran VARCOR gat fn‘ his own room, an 
letter before him. ~The writer had signed him. 
self ‘‘a friemd,”’ andthe letter concerned Isolt, | 

On ordinary occasions the young man would 
have laughed scornfully, and torn the psper into 
& hundred pieces, because he knew anonymous 
epistles aro wéually the shelter of sneaks and 
liars—the devil’s own inatruments. 

But there had been much that was strange in 
Mies Herne’s conduct since the night when she 
aaa te $0 Betertiol mise the it" 

nee or twie ' met her quite late in 
the evening ‘ t bat meadows, 
which formed a’ of his rival's estate, 

She always ‘she had been on the cliffs, and 
rey longer, she intended ;, but her manner 
been so ogitated, her face so white and 
Brian's suspicions were aroused. 


may excuse 5 
rove . 8 believe her—vw) 
"hen, 1 wl conféss all to her, ‘0d oy 


pardon, 4 

He shook his clenched hand at the innocent 
paper. sep 

““By Heaven! if it is a lie somebody shall Wish 
be had never been born!" ©” 

This was the substance of the note :— 

“If Mr, Vareoe will walk to the Berrydown 
cliffs on Friday night he will see something that 





will astonish hig, and shake hie faith in women, 


watching the fiéetiby tints fn ‘the’ 


Mies Herne—the immaculate and eccentric—- 
fe in the habit of meeting a lover there every 
other evening ab 830. The way is lonely, the 
passers-by are few, and the trees afford ample 
shelter for the fond pair from the eye of apy 
curious intruder, If the lover were presentable, 
or in any way a man, he would not compromise 
the young lady’s good name by these clandestine 
meetings ; and if Mr. Varcoe would be happy in 
his wife let him pay some attention to the warning 
of "A Prrenn,” 


It was Wednesday night. Would that the mor- 
row were Friday ! Once Brian started up, resolved 
to seek an explanation from Igolt ; but prudence 
restraived him, and he spent that evening alone. 

Bat the following day he crossed to “ number 
three,” and found the girl very busy, bat looking 
pale and ill. The part he had set himself to, 
play was loathsome to him, and be would find a 
way oub of ft if possfble, So he sat down by 
Iaolt, 

“Y've a proposjtion to make, and a favour t¢ 
ask,” “~ tt 

She turned her weary white'face towards him, 
and smiléd yom: F 

“T‘would say thé first ie carried and the second 

canted, but that I know how exorbitant your 
demands are, Mr. Varcoe }” 

"That ts unkind, especially as I can deny each 
of the toft impeschments: “My proposal is that 
we shail all take a holiday to-inorrow evening > 
the favour I ask—that you, with Gilbert, will let 
me soull you ss far as Nettlefold. It is only a 
three-mile trip, you know,” 

For just a moment IJeolt’s face flushed with 
pleasure, then ft grew pals sgaiu, and a strange 
expresifon—half of féar, half of entreaty—-came 
into her eyds. “ [should like it above a}! things,” 
tremulousty, *‘ but Iam unable to accept your 
offer. “Gilbert; ‘However, will gladly-accompany 
you.'3 

The ‘suspicion and jealousy iu ‘Brisn’s heart 
bogan td take tangfble form. 

“Will you tell me, Miss Herne, why you 
csnnot got” —his voicd wae hard, and the line 
of his lips very firm-—almost cruel, Teolt thought, 

“T—I have a prior engagement,” sho stam- 
meréd, and his facé grew darker. He was ao 
honest, so dandid himself, he hated anything like 
déceit in others. The girl saw his changed’ex. 
‘ptessiény ‘and grew tick at heart. “You must 
not think badly of me, By your face I know you 


| | ate temiptedto do so,” I—I cannot help myseif. 


Ob ! Miri Varcoe, at least do’ me the “justice to 
belicvé I am not a free agent.” 

“ You are going,” he esid in low, stern tones, 
“to keep an assignation? Who is this man, 
Isolt 7” , 

“I cannot tell you,” wringing her hands; 
“would to Heaven { could! the secret fs killing 
me,” 

‘He interrupted her awiftly,— 

“Ts he an old lover, to whom you have been 
falde?—or fait Atherton, who ts richer and better 
born than fT! If an old lover, tell me. Upon 
ry soul, Ieolt, I am willing to overlook your past, 
if you will jay your hands fn tine and tell me 
you have no cause for shame.” 

She ‘broke into passionate weeping. 

Don" task anything of me's I dare not answer 
One thidg only will I say—it is true I Aave meta 
man secretly ; and it is equally true I cantiot help 


r eyelet.” 


“You mean,” icily, you are in his power. Wilk 
you tell me the nature of that power, oris it pro- 
sumption iu me to ask? Perhaps F over-estimate 
the privileges of friendship.” 

She wrung her hands fo her bitter anguish. 

“Oh, spare me!” she ctied; “if you knew 
all you would pity me [am like the dy ina 
spider's web ; I can nefther turh or free myself. 
Oh?! for Heaven's sake, think as kindly of me 
ag you can,'for heart and courage alike are fail- 
ing me.” 

“ Tsolt,” he said, and his strong, true. voice, 
that until now had ‘onl¥ spoken tenderly to her, 
was hare. ' “T have been vain egoygh to believe 
you'Were nob indifterent to me; I have some 

timeseven ventured sofar as tohope you loved me, 
Thab you are more to me than any other woman. 
r featihly confés#, but until this mystery fs cleared 
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up I will nob see you again of my own will, or 
hold any communication with you. My honour 
is go dear to me I dara not now offer you my 
name, lest it should suffer, But if at some future 
time you can make plain all that is now so strange 
in you ; if——” 

e broke off there, but suddenly resumed, 

“Oh, Heaven ! Why will you not speak and end 
our misery?” but oaly her heavy sobs answered 
him ; and she did not once glance at the dark, 
handsome face, so haggard and atricken. He 
crossed and stood beside her, ‘‘My dear,” he 
said, and suddenly his deep voice grew tender, 
“tellme all, If it is some girlish folly that 
shadows your life I shall not be a hard judge ; if 
you can assure me there is no blot upon your 
name I will believe your simple word and ask no 
proof,” 

She sank upon the couch, crying bitterly ; his 
‘kindness was more than she could bear. 

He knelt by her aud took her pretty hands in 
his. 

“Darling !” he whispered, “ give me the right 
to love and protect you.” 

And all in 8 moment she cried ou',— 

‘Go away! oh! go away; you break my 
heart |” e 

But atill he held her hands fast, and still his 
breath stirred the wavy masses of her beautiful 
hair, ‘he touch of his hand, the sound of his 
voice, full of entreating love, made her very 
weak, aod in that moment she forgot all reti- 
cence, all pride. 

“If L did not love you so dearly it might be I 
should accept the gift you offer, and give you 
some false explanation of my grief. My misery 
isthat loving youl dare not tell you anything 
of my story, for my own sake. Your anger is 
hard to bear, but your scorn would kill me,” 

Still he pleaded as he knelt beside her,—- 

“Is there anything save actual and personal 
shame my love would not cancel? Love, love! 
am Iso poor a creature you dare not trust me! 
You have confessed Jam dear to you. Oh! then, 
for your own sake, if nob for mine, give moa 
lover’s, & husband's rights,” 

At that she started up,— 

“Go, go! There can never be any union 
between you and me ; let the past be forgotten, 
and if In the future you can forgive the pain I 
have caused you I shall be glad—Heaven only 
knows how glad! I would like to keep your 
friendship, only for this—that friendship is im- 
possible where love has been, and it may be that 
soon you will hate my very name, At least 
absolve me of any effort to win your heart—liet 
me be blameless in this ; and if—if it is not too 


“hard athingfor you to do, I should be glad if 


you would no} hold aloof from Gilbert ; he is 
lonely. You understand him, For his sake, and 
—and perhaps for mine—do not quite forget 
= has been fair and good, if only for a little 
while,” 

Asher volee died out wallingly Brian rose; 
hie soul waa heavy with her guilt, and his voice 
was 80 low, so strained, she bardly caught his 
worde, 

**You ask impossible things. I could not bear 
daily to meet you, knowing what has passed 
between ue, and how vain all has been. If you 
had only warned me early—as you women so well 
-understand doing—ifyou had only given me the 
elightest hiot of this absent and not-to-be-seen 
lover, I would have held aloof, being well aware of 
my danger. Was it for gratification of your 
beauty you firat suffered me to love yout Do 
you not realise that men’s lives have been wrecked 
again and again to gratify a woman's caprice—a 
woman’s unaatiable desire for conquest? But 
you~~you who seemed so far removed from folly 
and coquetry ; you for whom I thought nothing 
too high, nothing too holy; how could you do 
this thing, and kill my faith in good women? 
Ob, Heaven | when I think whatyou have been 
to me, what you are——-’ 

“Don’t think,” she cried, her volce grown 
ebrill with pain; “to think is madness, Have I 
notepent whole nights in thought and weeping, 
and hae it availed me anything? Whatever I 


am, or whatever the circumstances of my life, 
may make me, hear me speak honestly, candidly. 
Perbape it is ths last time I shall ever open my 


mind to you; perhaps we may never speak to- 
gether thus, alone, face to face, again. th my 
whole soul I love you, and my passion fs the one 
good thing in a life all shame and grief, If by 
giving up the joy that may remain to me I could 
.secure your happiness, I should be above all 
women blest and glad. Now,”—with gentle 
hands putting him away—" now leave me, I have 
no further control over myself. Go—go—go! 
Ob, Brian! my love! my love!” and covered 
her miserable eyes; and, when he would not 
leave her, said, in tremulous tones, “ there is an 
obstacle between us no love, no faith, can re- 
move ; there is a stain upon my name so black 
you would shudder at the thought of marrying 
me if you knew all.” 

And then he rose,— 

“ Ts this man your husband ?” 

“No,” she answered, and laughed shrilly; 
“Thank Heaven, I am spared that anguish.” 

Her face- wore & strange look, and Brian, 
with the awful fear in his heart each moment 
growing greater, said,— 

‘This is very dreadful; I did not think I 
should live to hear you exult in your shame,” 

The hot colour flushed her face, and her eyes 
blazed, She seemed about to speak, but the 
words died on her. trembling lips, and he had 
moved to the door. 

Here he stood oue moment, and she crept, 
sobbing, to his side. “Brian,” she whispered, 
**T am not guilty so—not in the awful way you 
think ;” and would have touched him, only he 
drew back. “Won't you say good-bye?” she 
implored, ‘“‘won’t you accord a little mercy to 
one whose life isall paint Do you know you 
have never kissed me? kiss me now; and then 
—and then-—we will part for ever, or meet only 
as casual acquaintances!’ . 

Oh ! how his heart yearned towards her, how 
his love almost overcame his wisdom and his 
pride, In that moment all harshness left his face 
and voice ; he only felt that she was dearer to 
him than aught else the world could give. He 
threw his arms about her and strained her to 
him; he kissed her hair, her brow, her lips ; 
aud she} oh! the poor girl! she clung to him as 
if che defied even death to part them; clasped 
her slim, white hands about his neck, and showed 
him plainly in that hour all that he was to her. 

They could not speak, for speech was lost in 
feeling ; they only knew they loved, and “‘ that 
loving they must part.” The slow minutes wore 
on, the clock upon the mantel gave out the hour; 
they neither heard nor heeded ; outside the sun 
was shining in all its glory ; the bees were deep 
in the hearta of the flowers; the sultry air was 

heavy with the perfume of heliotrope, magnolia, 

rose ; the 8 kept up a ceaseless converssa- 

on among the trees, and high up in the deep 

biue heavens, so high that he could ecarce be 
distinguished, a lark carolled out a happy song. 

Away and away stretched green we and 
undulativg corn-fields ; here and there the 
Berrydown cliffs, with their swarms of gulls, 
ye white against green pasture and blue 
sky. : 
But what were all these things to them? From 
the far diatance came the str * brool”’ of 
the sea upon the little shingly beach, and in the 
street children’s voices laughed and chattered, 
until at last they roused Isolt from her stupor. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven!” she cried in terrible tones, 
“if I could be a child again! a little child, 
whose life is laughter and love!” and then sha 
clung convulsively to: Brian. “‘My dear!” how 
faint her voice had grown, “my dear, you must 
leave me now ; If we linger the whole day over 
our parting, it will come with the evening. 
There is no help for us, oh | my heart ! no help ! 
Do kiss me and say good-bye,” 

She lifted her lips to his, and his face was 
drawn and ghastly. He dared not trust himself 
to speak ; he only laid his lips to hers, and ‘kissed 
her once ; then unclasping ber hands from about 
his neck he wend out, leaving her lonely, and 
staggered like a drunken man across to his lodg- 


ge. 

And she!—oh! pity her! pity her! as she 
writhed and moaned in her anguish, She had 
locked her door and drawn her blinds, and now 
she lay prostrate upon the floor, with hidden 








face, and arms flung wide above her head. She 
had no word > say, her woe had made her dumb, 
but there was an awful cry in her heart, a pas- 
slonate prayer, that surely was as real as any 
spoken petition. 

, Once, when the lark’s song drew nearer and 
swelled out jubilantly, loudly, she lifted her wan 
face, and in her eyes there was a wonder that 
nature did not share her grief—-a sort of ques- 
tioning horror that any creature could be giad. 

Then the pretty head sank low again, and the 
wavy masses of hair fell unbound and lay = 
the bright roses in the carpet, flooded 
shoulders, rippling in all their profusion below 
the slender waist, The nails pierced her delicate 
palms, but she felb no La pee pain ; if one had 
struck her she ecarce heeded it. Saddenly 
she eat erect, and in that moment found voice 
to cry aloud,— 

“ Heaven forgive him / for I never can | I never 
can! Oh, my broken hearti my ruined life! 
Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven!” 

What hour was it? Mechanically she looked 
towards the clock ; it was almost time for Gil- 
bert’s return. She rose, drew up the blinds, not 
daring to look towards Brian’s windows ; then, 
jeaven Pre the door, went to her room, and did 
her poor best to remove all traces of tears aud 
agitation. She coiled the wavy masses of her hair 
low down upon her neck, and drew the little rings 
of hair lower upon her brow; she put on her 
prettiest dress, which had in it the faintest sug- 
gestion of pink, and eo cast a slight tinge of 
colour over ber pallid face; and then she went 
down to meet Gilbert, trying to smile, only the poor 
lips refused to do her will, and the eyes would 
not be party even to such an innocent deception 
as she planned. 

The brother took the small white face between 
his hands, 

“ Dear, what has happened ” 

She was silent for a moment while she struggled 
with her tears ; then she said,— 

“Tt is only a fresh chapter in the story, Gil- 
bert ; I have denied myself again and I 
have tried to do my duty ; oh! how cruel a duty 
itis! To-day Mr. Varcoe has asked me to marry 
him —and—and—oh | you know what my answer 
was, And in sending him away I have spoiled 
my whole life, and given up every chance of 
happiness. My poor Gilbert ! I should not com- 
plain ; your lot is as hard as my own! Like one 
in an ancient story I could say, ‘Come, let us 
weep together,’ only tears and prayers are of no 
avail,” bitterly. 

“Poor little woman!” gently, “did Brian 
Varcoe ask the reason of your refusal 1” 

“He asked many questions, and I could not 
answer them cleariy, so that he believes hard 
things of me. Now, my dear, my dear, you must 
be, if possible, kinder than ever to me, because 
there Is none to love me but you.” Sbe laid her 
aching head upon his shoulder, and clung about 
him almost piteously. “‘ Gilbert,” she murmured, 
in a monotonous tone, I wonder what will be 
the end of it all !—if we aha Seaegs Stan = 
together always miserable, always under a 1 
Should one of us die before the other, what 
will the survivor do!” then, at the added melan- 
choly on his face, she roused herself to a sem- 
blance of brightness. 

" After all, Gilbert, things might be infinitely 
worse; we might have to bear poverty as well 
as disgrace ; or we might have to suffer sepa- 
ratlon—and that would be insupportable,” 

He leaned forward, and spoke in a whisper, — 

*Isolt, do you think Ae will come to us 
here?” 

Just a quivering of her eyelids, just a tremor 
of the lips, and she answered, slowly,— 

"We will hope not. Perhaps, dear, it he Is 
sufficiently bribed he will not trouble us; and 
trust me I will you, if I can, the misery of 
meeting him —poor, poor Gilbert!” 


(Continued on page 400.) 
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THE JEALOUS SISTER. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


PEYLLIS wes exuberant over her prospects, 

—- fact that she fally comprehended her 

husband’s base motives in g her thus, But 
she knew she could trust ’s aversion to him 
to thwart all his plans. 

“Ien’t this a piece of luck} You and I will, 
go shopping to-morrow, Hilda!” she cried, with 
joy. “Only think of getting a thousand 

nds out of the stingy old chap to spend! 
Why last autumn he woul not Jet me have a 
pound to get a new cloak! But I shall have 
a good time at last. 1 only wish he were 
going to stay in the country and let me have my 
fling, as he calls it, all by myself.” 

Mere, Stuart was quite shocked, and timidly 
counselled economy. 

“If he gives you all that money, you should 
try to save some of it sgainst the time when he 

\ takes another stingy fit,” she observed, remem- 
‘bering last summer and the boarders, 

Phyllis gave a wild laugh, and answered, 
recklessly : 

“TI shall certainly put by enough of it to 
enable me to secure a divorce from him some 


day.” 

von, my dear, don’t talk such nonsense !” 
entreated her mother, 

“Tt's dead earnest, mamma, dear. Oh, you 
don’t know him as I do—-you don’t know how 
cruel and brutal he can be, And sometimes I 
fear him, and believe he would like to see me 
dead, so that he might court Hilda sgain,” 


mirthlessly, 

* Hush, Phil, I will not listen to such foolish 
words, You know I despise him, and only re- 
ceived bim here to-day for mamma’s sake and 
yours, But it muet be an understood thing that 
future calls from him will be objectionable,” said 
Hilda, firmly, with flashing 5 

‘That will suit me well, I can pay my visite 
alone,” returned Phyllis, wel) pleased at this 
shock she had in reserve for her husband, “ And 
now,” she added, ee subject, ‘ come 
and show me all through this palace, Hilda.” | 

“But, Phil, it’s as cold as a barn, for of 
course we are not keepiog fires in all the roome. 
And the furniture and carpets and pictures are 
all wrapped up.” , 

“‘ We can rip some of the wrapping off and get 
&® peep at the fine things,” persisted Phyllis, 
whore curlosity was one of her ruling passions. 

“ And you forget there is always a fire kept in 
the music-room on account of the grand plano, 
Hilda,” said her mother. 

“ And I have the impudence to practise on It 
every day, sol am keeping up my music finely,” 
laughed Hilda, 

She led Phyllis through the beautiful, spacious 
halls, and smiled at her expressions of envy and 
admiration. 

Oh, if if I had such a house and a fortune to 
enable me to live in it! That is what I always 
dreamed of in my plane for marrying well |” she 
cried, “Ob, Hilda, what a magnificent great 
big library! And there must be thousands of 
books! But I don’t cure for reading. One 
misses too much of the :ush of gay life poring 
over books. I wonder whose portraits those are 
so carefully done up?” 

“* Probably the family’s, as they correspond in 
number—there are Mr. Penfold, his wife, son 
and daughter.” 

“Oh, and are the last two married?” 

“No ; the daughter is a beauty—only eighteen, 
and I fancy the son is a cranky old bachelor, 
He has his own suite of rooms here closely locked, 
and permits no one toenter them.” 

“The wretch! I hope the moths may eat his 
carpets! And I'm going to peep into his rooms 
some day as sureas I live, But come, I'm 
going to step on this table and uncover the plc. 
tures. We can do them up again, you know.” 

Saitiog the action to the words, she stripped 
the wrapping from the frames, commenting on 
each vivactously : 





“ Humph ! paterfamilias, of course Looks the 


plutocrat bie go cers Ie Saale yen 
mamma. my grand ! awe! 't 
she} Here’s the daughter, Bud of sixteen, all in 
white. Now thi must be the cranky old bachelor. 
Good gracious!” and she leaped from the table 
to the floor in her boundless surprise. “ Oh, 
Hilda, Hilda! however did Paul Denver get 
into that frame? Ien’t it life-like and hand- 
some? Can he be jhe son of the family ?” 

** Of course not, Phil, as Penfold is family 
name, He must be related to them, as Bertha 
Manners is their cousin. Oc—or—perhaps he is 
Rose’s lover |” stammered Hilda, trembling with 
— and sinking into a chair, 

yllis, glancing abt her face, saw that she was 
pale and unnerved, and exclaimed, tauntingly : 

“You seem excited | Are you still in love with 
oe Phyl, 

* Phyllis, how vulgar you can be when you 
choose! You were as much in love with him as 
anybody !” flashed Hilda, spiritedly, 

‘Oh, I don’t deny fb! He was magnificent, 
Phviilas A dogo — re aman!” laughed 

y up at the splendid life-like por- 
trait with frank admiration, and continuing in 
her feather-brained way: “I certainly did my 
best to win him, and am only sorry that I didn’t 
succeed, Ob, how I hated you when he brovght 
you to the picnic that day! I thought you had 
won him from us all, and I was so glad it turned 
out only a flirtation |” 

Every seemingly vareless word pierced Hilda’s 
heart like an arrow, with the memory of that 
night when Pan! Denver's trifling had turned 
all her joy to sorrow with a few cruel phrases, 

Yet to look at the handsome, pictured face no 
one would have believed that Paul Denver had 
an ignoble nature. 

The broad white brow was the throne of truth 
and honour, the lips, as half revealed beneath the 
slight, dark moustache, were sweet and noble, 
only in the great fiery dark eyes lurked a hint of 
the passion that had betrayed him Into retaliation 
for what he believed a at Hilde’s hands. 

As Phyllis looked from the handsome portrait 
to the pele, troubled face of her lovely young 
sister, she realized all the pain she had brought 
into that young life by the wicked falsehood she 
had told to Paul, bub no pity came to her heart, 
no desire to undo her cruel work. 

On the con » she was firmly resolved to 
prevent their to an understanding, if she 
could prevent it, 

For,” she sald to herself, bitterly, “he is 
the only man I ever wanted to marry ; yes, even 
if he had been the poorest of all men, and 
I should hate her if she ever became his wife |” 

‘Come, Hilda ; I'll cover the pictures again, 
and we'll go and have some music,” she «aid, 
with g airy carelessness, to hide her real 
feelings. 

They went to the music-room, uncovered the 
grand plano, and Hilda played some new pieces 
with a very good touch, then sang several aonge, 
though in a tremulous voice, 

She had not yet recovered from the surprise 
and dismay of seeing Paul Denver's picture. 

While she was singing, Phyllis noticed a vase 
of roses on the plano, filling the December air 
with summery sweetness, 


“ Jacqueminot roses in December! Goodness, 
Hilia, how extravagant you are!” she exclaimed, 
interrupting the song. 


Hilda blushed up to ber temples, nodded, 
and sang on, and when Phyllis was alone with her 
mother again, she lectured her on this extrava- 


gance, 

** You'll need that money when you loze this 
position, and you oughtn’t to let Hilda spend it 
for new music and hot-house flowers,” she said, 
severely. 

* [should hope Hilda has more sense,” returned 
the old lady, annoyed by this blame of her 
favourite, 

‘* Then how—” began Phyllis, curiously ; and 
the old lady explained : 

“Hilda hasan unknown admirer who sends 
her flowers, fruit, books, and new music every 
week. The things are always left at the side 
door by a messenger who rings the beil and 
rushes away before Hilda can pounce on him, so 
we cannot find out the donor,” 





Pi How romantic! It must be Gordon Philllps. 
was & great goose not to marry him!” ex- 
claimed Phyllis, enviously. 

** Yos—but she did not love him,” the mother 
returned, with a stified aigh ; for it would have 
er ee er ee Hilda so well mar- 

Meanwhile, Hilda was in her own room, 
writing to Bertha. 


"TI have found Paul Denver's portrait In this 
house, and you must tell me what ft means! Oh, 
Bertha, you know how I dislike that man, and I 
hope you have not deceived me! Can it be he 
is the son of the house} But you told me their 
name was.Penfold. Please write at once and ex: 
plain everything to your frantic friend 

“ Hips,” 


She posted the letter that very hour, and 
waited impatiently for the reply. 

** Oh, if I dared leave the house this day, this 
hour ; but poor mamma, I must think of her. I 
dare not plunge her into helpless poverty !”’ she 
sighed, despairingly, 





CHAPTER XV. 


Prruuts duly carried out her ambitious plans, 
and Installed herself and husband in one of the 
most fashionable hotels of Loudon. Then by 
the end of another week her wily husband began 
to carry out his secret schemes, 

He intimated that poor Hilda must be very 
lonely, cooped up with the old woman all the 
whil 


e. 

“Ob, nos Hilda ts enjoyivg her life very well, 

and is busy writing a novel. She hopes to 
become an author,” Phyllie repiled. 

But he was not to be put off, and observed thab 
although Hilda had treated him badly, he wae 
willing to let ae be bygones, and take her 
about a little. He would get three tickets for 
the opera that night, if Phyllis wished fv. 

His wife looked eearchingly at him, and she 
could have killed him for the eager light of hope 
that shone in his dark eyes at the bare thought 
of seeing Hilda egain— Hilda whom be loved still, 
in spite of the ties that bound him to another. 

She smiled at thought of the cruel disappoint- 
ment in store for him, and replied sweetly that it 
would please her very much ; but there was no 
use thinking of such 4 pleasure, ae Hilda was so 
infuriated with him, owing to the insulting speech 
he had made on hie last visit, that she vowed 
never to meet him again. 

Huntly Warner's gloomy brow grew dark with 

aa he almost hissed,— 

** Why didn’t you tel! me this sooner ?” 

He looked so fierce and threarening, in his 
wrath and disappointment, that Phyllis trembled 
with fear, though she answered, calmly,— 

“T didn’t wieh to wound your feelings by tell- 
ing you how Hilda despised you, but you forced 
it from me.” 

He regarded her suspiciously, muttering. — 

*'[ believe you invented this story purely to 
annoy me just because you are jealous.” 

She replied, with pretended indifference,— 

“Youn are free to call on my sister, and see 
what reception she will accord you” 

“© J] will and if she does not treat me kindly, 
I'll punish her by teking you back to the 
country.” 

“T cannot see why Hilda should care shoud 
that, as we don’t pretend much fondness for each 
other, so the puoishment would fall alone on me,” 
she returned, with pretended meekness; but 
when he flung out of the room, in silent rage, she 
laughed softly to herself. 

“Your game is foiled, and you would like to 
bury me in the country again, would you, to vent 
your spleen on Hilda, on an vowilling victim f 
But I'll see about that! The money is mn rhe 
bank to my credit now, and you cannot tuke 1b 
away, 50 1’ll do as [ please” 

And ebe paraded up and down before rhe toog 


mirror, gazing complacently at the reflecion of 
her new finery, and the flash of the ciswoucs on 
her fingers and in her ears shin ring - 
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rling with other men, so I shall 
, about for some handsome young man to 
emuse me, since Huntly has the bad teste to 
profer my sister,” 

Meanwhile Hilda was busy, as her sister said, 
writing a novel, and waiting anxtoualy for an 
nswer from Bertha, that wag very slow in 


arriving. 

Bat Hilda was becoming unpleasantly certain 
that the house she lived in must be Paul Denver's 
S| 


themselves by fi 
t 


She had found his name fin many books in the 
itorary, and many pictures of him in the albums 
that littered the tables 

“Bertha has deceived me somshow. In her 

‘with to secure this place for me she feared to 
mention his name, knowing I would refuse to 
come, IT wonder if he was in the plot to get me 
here—if he knows about it. If 1 thought so I 
would leave the house to-morrow,” vowed Hilda, 
petulantly, for she was angry with herself for a 
weaknoss she could not overcome, 
: every day to the library to look at 
the portrait of the man she thought she hated, 
sud it charmed her, held her with a maguetic 
power she could not resist, 
sometimes an hour, with a heavy shawl wrapped 
about her to ward off the wiatry cold, while she 
gazed and gazed as ff fascinated, living over in 
paivful memory her brief acquaintance with Paul 
that had ended ao cruelly. 

She would rush from the room, erying out 
augrily,— 

*'T hate him {” 

Bat very often she dreamed of him through 

he long wintry nights, and always in her dreams 
they were lovers fond and true, 

It vexed her so that she consulted an ancient 
dream-hook, and the oracle said,— 

“Ti you dream often of a handsome young 
man, aud that he kisses and caresses you, it isa 
sign that you are fn love with him.” 

Hilde binehed crimson, and the tears sparkled 
into her Hmpid blue eyes, 

"I bate him!” she cried again, and threw the 
book into the fire. 

She irfed not to think of him and to take a 
romantic iuterest In the unknown person who 
sent her flowers and musfe of the most expensive 
kind, She exjoyed having them, but was uneasy 
lest Gordon Phillips were tha sender. 

“JT don’t want him to spend his time and 
money on me, for I can never care for him,” she 
aald, frankly, to her mother, 

One bright sunny morning she and her mother 
decided te go on a little shopping tour, and while 
they were waiting at a corner for an omnibus 
Mra, Stuart cried out in dismay,— 

‘** Oh, dearfe mo, I’ve forgotten my eyeglasses, 
and I cannot tell the quality of anythiog unless 
I have them,” 

“Til go back for them,” said Hilda, with a 
secret sizh, for kuew how often they were 
tulsplaced, 

‘* Thank. you, dear. I believe I had them in 
the library this morning.” 

Hilda flew back, let herself in by the side 
entrance, and hurried up to the library, saying to 


heraelf,— 


The = ges ¢ 
eae went 


sae 


** But I shall be sure not to find them here. 
Mamma’s memory is very uncertain,” 

She flashed into the room a vision of girlish 
race end beauty in a dark-green gown, a black 
plumed hat, and a butch of fresh red roses on 
her breast. 

The next moment a shrill ory of fear and alarm 
ssued from her Mpa, for she found she was not 
,00e, 

The lid of one of the large locked deaka in the 
room was thrown back, and before it sat a young 
man with his back to ber, busily turning over 
avume papers, 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


t. 


ir was the greatest shock of Hilda Stuart’s life 
when she behe!d the strange man sitting there so 
olly, with his soft felt hat jammed down over 


is brows, while he ransacked the Penfolds deck 


with the air of one perfectly at home 


She would remafn | 


Conflicting feelings rushed over her mind--in- 
dignation at his boldoezs, alarm for her own 
safety, and fears for the family valuables. 

What might not be in the desk? Oi course It 
contained papers of value, or {t had not been so 
carefully locked, 

She gazed but an instant, with heaving breast, 
flashing eyes, and a paling cheek ; then the senze 
of accountability working in a highly con:cien- 
tious nature prevailed over her natural timidity, 
and with a loud cry she darted forward and 
clutched the intruder’s arm, 

“Thief! Robber!” 

The man had already started to fly, but she 
was too quick for him, and swung on to his arm 
with both hands, displaying a frantic strength as 
amazing to herself as to bim, for he voeiferated 
in ronfiled tones,— 

“Leave go, I entreat you! I do nob wish to 
use force 1” 

Bat his valiant assailant hung on tightly, ex- 
claiming, — 

"You eball not geb away! I'll lock you in 
this room, while I call the police 1” 

How she was to accomplish this feab did not 
seem very clear, for the person she had grappled 
was a very athletic specimen of young manhood, 
and in spite of his predicament gave a low laugh 
of amusement at her angry threat, though he 
carefully kept his face averted while he struggled 
with her, intent on escaping without doing her 
personal violence. 

Again he repeated in muffled tones, through 
which ran a low vibration of mockiug laughter,— 

“ Release me, my dear girl, or I shall be com- 
pelled to embrace you! I feel the temptation 
overcoming me now!” 

* Wretch! ”’ she gasped, and with a sudden 
clever inspiration thrust out her tiny foot, and 
tripped him as he tried to struggle from her 


asp. 

The ruse succeeded even better than she could 
have hoped, 

The intruder, still keeping his back to her, and 
taken thus at a greab disadvantage, stumbied, 
threw out bis hands, bub lost his balance, and 
falling forward, struck his head against the 
corner of the desk ere he measured his length 
upon the floor. 

Hilda flew to the door to carry out her threat, 
but ere she closed it her woman's curiosity made 
her cast one basty backward glance, 

A loud and frightened cry shrilied over her lips, 
her hands fell to her sides, her face went death- 
white, and she stood atill like a figure turued to 
stone. 

The man, who was stunned by the blow from 
the corner of the desk, was lying in a limp heap 
ou his side, with his head on his arm, ac if even 
in unconsciousness he wished to shield his face 
from her scrutiny. 

But one hasty glance was enough to bring that 
cry of horror from Hilda’s lips, and to blanch her* 
lovely cheeks to the hue of death. 

Was not every one of those lineaments im- 
priated on her heart? 

Had she not been haunted by them day and 
night ? 

Was there another face as handsome, as 
alluring, and az false in all the wide, wicked 
world } 

Not to bonny Hilda, the simple littie country 
maiden, who stared with dilated eyes at the 
awful sight, whispering presently, in a terrified 
moan, — 

“To is Paul Denver! And—he—is—dead— 
dead—for—he —-does—not—move—cr—speak !” 

Yea, it was Paul Denver, lying there eo atill, 
with that ghastly face and closed eyes. He did 
not sxaile at her now as of old ; he had no niore 
light, raocking words to wound her heart; he 
could not carry out his threat of a moment azo 

to embrace her, for his arma lay still by bis tidcs, 
He did not move nor speak; his facé was as 
ghastly, with its closed eyes, as grim Death fteelf, 

At that moving sight all Hil@a’s hotly cherished 
anger and resentment melted into tenderness and 
pity, and keen remorse for the evil she had 

wrought, 

She flew across the floor and knelt down by his 





side, touching him with ogonized little handa, 
pleading, praying,— 


* Paul, dear-Paul, I did not mean te hurt you! 
I did not know ib was you! I thought it was 
some horrid burglar! Ob, speak to me, look a6 
me, darling! It cagnot be that you are dead? 
No, no, no!” 

But her tears and her cries seemed to fall on 
cold, unresponsive clay, 

His baud dropped heavily from her clasp, the 
dark eyes did not open, nor the silent lips speak, 
ab her wild entreaty, 

“He is dead, my love is dead!” shéoried in 
anguish, and covered his face ahd hands with 
tears and kisser, forgetting were else bub 
that for a few sweet summer hours he had made 
her wildly happy-—so happy that’ the memory of 
it could never die, 

Suddenly she sprang erect, Hstening fn alarm. 
' An impatient voice downstairs was calling 
oud] 


vi— 
ilda! Hilda! My dear, my dear!” 

Her mother, impatient at her long delay, had 

returned. 

Trembling violently, Hilda thought, ia deadly 


ear,— 

“If Iam found here alone with a dead man I 
shall be accused of his murder!” 
Like a flash she darted outside the door, lock- 
img in her ghastly eecret,and dropping the key 
into her pocket, Then she flew breathlessly 
down the stairs, 
“ Ob, Hilda, I had my glasses with me, after 
all—ou the top of ray head, beneath my bonnet 
and veil !’” holding them up-triumphantly. “ And 
here's @ latter the postraam just brought—from 
Bertha, of course,” . 
Hilde, thrust the letter into her pocket and 
caught her mother’s arm. 
“Come!” she cried, almost roughly dreggiag 
ber out into the street again, away from thas 
horror-hawnted house. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


But white Hilda went her rounds like ono In 
some painfal dream, believiug Paul Denver dead, 
the young saan was slowly struggling back to life 
within the locked room where she had left hia, 
For more than an hour he lay stunned upon 
the carpet ere consciousness retu ; and even 
then he was so észed that for awhile he could 
not colieet his thoughts, but lay still, idly won- 
dering at. his own condition, and making no effort 
to rise. 

Suddenly he lifted his head and looked at the 
door, 

A key clicked in the losk, the door swung open, 
and Hilda Stuart entered with a hesitating step, 
ber beautiful face pale with horror as she-came 
towarda him. 

A low cry came frora his lips as memory rushed 
over him in a sudden fivod, 

He knew not why he was there; he remem- 
bered the struggle with Hiida, ia whick he had 
been so badly worsted. 

So, ehe had goze away and left him thus, the 
heartless gir ! 

At his cry of surprise the girl recoiled in 
wonder, then bounded towards him, orying in 
unmistakable joy, 

‘Oh, you live, you ara recovering! Thank 
Heaven! thavk Heaven!’ 

For a moment she forgot her past anger and 
resentment, forgot everything but that the dead 
was alive again, 

Koesling down beside him she peered into hia 
focs, and pressed her hand upon his brow, her 
blue eyes brimming with happy teara. 

At fireh no words came to either; they caly 
looked inte each other's eyes, and those glances 
were eloquent with love. 

Suddenly Hilda realice 
@ burning biush. ; 

“Oh,” she whispered, treranlously, “how glad 
Iam that you are better! Can yourisa?’ May 
I help you }” holding out ber hands impulsively. 

He accepted the offer, aod made much ado of 
rising, that he might cling to. Mer as long as pot- 
sible. 

When he was seated, and had releaied hor 


2 it, and drew back with 





bands, she continued, ge yloutly,-~ 
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How pale you look! I musb bring you some 
wine,” 

“No, thank you; Iam better now. Why did 
you go away 80 cruelly and leave me!” pathe- 
tically. 9 M+ 
She had dropped into a chair, pallid and trem- 

ling, Her voice shook as she answered,— 

“T-[—thought you dead, I was frightened, 
and ran nas ol 

“ Why did you return?” 

“Shall I tell you! I feared—-feared—to be 
accused of your murder ; so I—came back—to—. 
to—drag you down—to the cellar, and hide—” 

Her yolca broke, her head fell back over her 
chair, She had fainted with the relief from the 
horror of the last few hours, 

Paul rushed to her side and lifted the heavy 
head upon his breast, kiesing the pale cheeks in a 
passion of grieving love, though he thought, — 

‘* How angry she wou'd be if she kuew |” 

It would have made him deliriously happy if 
he could have known how she had kissed and 
caressed him awhile ago, when she thought him 
dead, 

Feeliog how cold her cheeks were, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“She will freezs in this cold library. I must 
carry her to the music-room, where it is warm 
and cosy.” 

And though still weak from the shock he bad 
received, he her safely to the room, his eager 
arms thrilling with the contact of the lovely 
form, and laid her down on a luxurious sofa. 
Then while he was chafing her little hands she 
opened her eyes, murmuring,— 

“ Where am 1?” ‘ 

“ You fainted, and I brought you from the cold 
library to this warm room,” he exclaimed, ten- 
derly. 

Hilda suddenly remembered everything and 
sat up, gently pushing him from her, as she ex- 
-claimed,— 

“Oh, how glad I am that you live! That I 
am nota murderess! Oh, I would nob live over 
the agony of the last few hours for the wealth of 
the whole world !”’ 

“ But I thought you hated me! ”. he exclaimed, 
eager to trip her into a tender confession. 

Butall ina moment the old belligerent look 
came {into her eyes, and she exclaimed, — 

“ What has that to do with it? Even though 
IT hate you, I would mot wish the burden of your 
death upon my soul!” : 

“True; but do you still hate me?” plain- 
tively, with a pleading look in the big dark eyes. 

Ail at once she changed from the gentle, yleld- 
ing girl to the proud, augry Hilda of their last 
meeting, The softness fied from her eyes, the 
— flamed into her pale cheek, and she»re- 
torted,— 

‘I have found no reason for changing my 
opinion of you since our last meetirg.” 

“Yet once you said you loved me,” he ob- 
jected, still plaintively, and the infinite sadness 
of the tone touched her in epite of herself, and 
ees her wondering why he always liked to recur 
to the past. Was it just to humiliate her more 
deeply ? 

Bat before she con!d utter a word in reply, 
= were startled by a voice from the half-open 

oor,— 

“TI beg pardon if I am fatruding.” 

There stood Huntly Warner with an angry 
eneer on his lips, 

Coolly advancing aud throwing hinself into a 
chair, he continued, — 

“IT knocked and knocked, but got no answer, 
-80 I opened the door and followed the sound of 
voices up here. It was quite a surprise, Hilda, 
to find you entertaining Mr. Denver. I supposed 
he was out of town.” 

“T only returned lately,” Paul replied, trying 
to be civil, but longing to kick him out of the 

« house. 

“Ab!” with a disagreeable smile, then turn- 
tog to Hilda, “Phyllis sent me to urge you to 
ype CK of our opera-party to-night. Will you 

o sot” ; 

Any other iime Hilda would have refused with 
scorn, but now taken by surprise, and deeply 





“ Yes.” 

“Then geb on your hat and come at once, 
Phyllis wants you to return with me.” 

Paul saw a troubled light in the great blue 
eyes, and said, daringly,— 

“If you would permit me to be your escorh to 
the opera, I would call this evening for you and 
your mother.” 

“T beg your pardon. She has already promised 
to go with me,” reminded Warner, stiffly. 

Yes, Phyllis wishes it,” Hilda said, hurriedly, 
and rose, adding, ‘‘I left mamma shopping, and 
she said she would call om my sleter before she 
returned, 20 I will go with you; I can ace her 
there. I will be ready as soon aa I can put my 
evening-dress into a bag.” 

She bowed and left the room. Huntly Warner 
remained and glared at Denver, saying,— 

“ Perhaps, as Mise Stuart's. nearest male rela- 
tive, I have the right to ask you why i find you 
alone in this house with her to-day.” 

“ T have no objection to tell you. The house 
belongs to my mother, and is my home, I have 
been away on and came home for some 
valuable papers in the library. I saw the Stuarts 


out pea yrs a bers — a ee 
ey, &xpec to get away before the ni 
Miss Stoarb came back and surprised me here ; 


that is all.” 

"I thank you for your explanation, and hope 
my frapkness has not offended you, It is a task 
of some anxiety to act 4 brother's part to «wilful 
coquette like Hilda, and I ahall be glad when ahe 
ends her engagement to Gordon Phillips by 
m g him,” 

The words rang false, and Pau! looked at him 
searchingly, 

“ You believe she fs ergaged to Phillips?” he 
asked, pointedly. 

“Tam sure that she is, and has promised that 
ehe will marry him this winter ; but then she 
does not always keep her promises,” bitterly. 

Just then Hilda appeared at the door. 

“T am ready, Mr, Warner.” 

He sprang up alertly, a smile of triumph on 
his face, for which Paul could have kicked him, 
and then Hilda looked at him, saying, distantly,— 

"I am very sorry I interrupted you; Mr; Den- 
ver, and will vow leave you to your leisure. 
Good-bye,” and she went away, wondering if sh 
should ever see him again, , 


—-— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Catvé sung that night, and the great opera- 
house was crowded, Huntly Warner had great 
trouble in securing a box for his party. 

He could not have succeeded, but thata geutle- 
man and his wife were prevented from attending 
by the sudden illness of a member of their house- 
hold, so they were willing to trausfer thelr box 
to Warner. 

When he entered the thronged house that 
night with his beautiful wife and still lovelier 
sister-in-law, they created a gonulne sensation, 

Phyllis was as dark as Hilda wae feir, and the 
contrast favoured both, making each “ore 
beautifal, 

Phyllis had chosen rose-pink silk and diamond 
ornaments. 

Hiida wore the same white gown she hed 
chosen for Bertha’s wedding, A etring of pearls 
clasped her beautiful throat; on her breast she 
wore a magnificend bunch of white roses, that 
gave a bride-like effect to her attire. 

These flowers bad come to her a few moments 
before she started for the opera. The messenger 
had gone away too quickly to be interrogated, 
aud no ecards accompanied the gift, only some 
unsigned verses. 

* From Gordon Phillips, of couree |” exclaimed 
Poyllis, enviously ; addicg, “ Beide-rosee in 
January are very expensive, and I fancy that he 
has «pent a@ little fortune fn flowers for you this 
winter.” 

Hilde lcoked doubtful and troubled, as she 
answeied,— 

“We really have no proof that Mr, Philips 











“That is trae ; but who else could you sus- 
pect, Hilda ? You don't think it could be Huntly, 
do you!” sharply, 

“No,” her sister answered, coldly, and pinned 
the flowers on without further comment, feeling 
that Phyllis was vexed with her for accepting ber 
husband’s invitation, and half tempted to tell 
her the real reason, 

But she could not bring herself to utter Paul’s 
name somehow, and kept silent, thinking perhape 
Huntly Warner would tell his wife of the ren- 
contre with him that afternoon, / 

So Phyllis had a great surprise—and us an 
unpleasant. one, either--when directly after the 
first act an elegant gentleman stepped inte the 
box, exclaiming, 

*'T couldn't resist the temptation to come in 
end speak to you, Mrs. Warner! But ‘perbape 
you have forgotten me?” 

Who could forgeb Paul Dexvar, the trresistible, 
when he chose to recall himself to her memory ! 
Not Phyllis, cartainly ; and she welcomed h 
effusively, regretting most bitterly, in secret, that 
Hilda was with her to monopolise him, 

She eaid, carelessly, presently, — 

“T suppose you remember my husband and my 
sister, little Hilda?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Aud they exchanged formal greetings without 
reference to their earlier meeting that day. 

He etood close to Phylilis’s chair at firs), seem- 
ing to give her his most admiring attention, sad 
she was delfghted. 

“But when did you come? I was not aware 
you were in town,’’ she said, presently. ‘ 

"T arrived very recently from a little businesa 
tour, and am leaviog again within the week.” 

Phyllis'’s eyes began to gleam with curiosity, 
and she exclaimed,— 

“YT wish to ask you a question. 
related to the Penfolds?” 

“*Certalaly,” and his dark eyes twinkled, ‘* Mr, 
Penfold ie my step-father,” 

* And Mra, Penfold your mother ?"” 

“ And Rose my eister—yes,” He smiled apolo- 
getically at Hilda, but she looked nervous and 
pale, «She had not recovered yet from the shack 
of the day. 

Poylilzs went on, brightly, — 

“ [. discovered your portrait in the Penfolde 
li one day, and then Hilda and I had no,end 
of guessing over: your) connection with them. 
Hilda thought you must ba Miss Ress’e lover.” 

He smiled over at Hilda again, and she an- 
swered the look by saying, carelessly ,— 

‘*T was always a poor guesser ; but I wrote to 
Bertha about it, and I had her answer to-day, 
owning the truth, Of course [ should never have 
consented to stay at the house if we had known 
of Mr, Penfold’s connection with the Denvers. 
Awit is, mamma.and I wili give up the care of 
the place to-morrow.” 

She saw him etart and whiten with dismay as 
he cried,— ; 

“JT bag that you will not do so. It-—it—would 
greatly inconvenience. my mother. And—as for 
me—! am goirg away again directly.” 

Two men came into the box just then, and es 
Phyllis spoke to them he slipped over bebind 
Hilda's chair, whispering agitatedly,— 

‘' How ean you be so usjussto me! All the 
wrong has been on your tide, yet~I[—have 
forgiven you everything for the sake of my great 
love t” : 

" Horgiven {she murmured, and there was 
passion of anger fa her voice aud look, ‘The blue 
eyes ‘seamed to seathe the eager, handeome lover 
as he bent his pale face to look into hers, that 
was so fatally fair and go cruel. 

‘Hilda, allow me to present my friends,” 
began” Phyllis, interrupting the little by-play ; 
and Paul whispered hurriedly, — 

“T must speak to you again, 
an explanation.” 

She turned without reply to greet the new- 
comers, 

Paul drew back fnto the shadow of the curtains 
and watched her face ae she turned to the others. 

What a change came over ft! How bright and 


Are you not 


Ws muat-bave 


embarrassed by the interview with Paul, she | sent ‘the flowers, Besides, how could he have | frank aud glad it loo¥ed ail at once !—the frank- 
blushed and stammered. 





‘ known that I would be with you this evening {” 


ness and vivacity of that day when they had gone 
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* PAUL, 


te the picnic together assumed again now to 
conquer other hearts, 

As he watched the flower-like face, so fair and 
emailing, and listened to the low, sweet voice re- 
plying so vivaciously to her new acquaintances, 
he felt a growing wonder over her inconsistency. 

Young and beautiful but poor, why did she not 
accept some of her advantageous offers of mar- 
riage instead of recklessly flirting with her ad- 
mirers, 

She had refused Huntly Warner; she had 
refused himself, and Bertha said she had declined 
the offer of Gordon Phillips, although Warner 
asserted that she was going to marry the latter. 
He did not believe {t, but be wondered what the 
girl was looking for—perhaps a millionaire, 

“She is lovely enough for a princess, I wish 
ber sou] was as true and fair as her face,” he 
thought, ruefully, and crossed over to Phyllis, 
obedient to the of her fan. 

She whispered, smilingly,— 

**Ten't Hilda the most arrant flirt you ever 
saw? See how she is charming those two young 
men! It is well that Gordon Phillips isn’t here 
to see, although, to do him justice, he is not of a 
jealous disposition.” 

He answered, rather brusquely,— 

“* What has Phillips te do with Hilde? Bertha 
told me, the night of her wedding, that Hilda 
had refused him.” 

. Warner gasped, then rallied, replying, 
firmly,— 

“She changed her mind the second time he 
proposed to her, and I was glad of it, for it Isa 
good match for Hilda, He is perfectly devoted 
to her, and has spent a little fortune on her this 
winter. See! che is wearing his roses now,” 

“Indeed |” and a cynical smile curved his lips, 
that put a new suepicion in her head, 

lt only made her violent! angry, for, despite 
her marriage, he still had a fascination for her, 
avd she hated the thought of Hilda’s winning 
him. She thought, bitterly,— 

“He is richer, handsomer, every way more 
desirable than Huntly Warner, and if Hilda 








DEAR PAUL, I DID NOT 


marries him, she can queen it over me, She 
shall not doit! I prevented it once, and I will 
£ j ” 

Just how she was to accomplish ib, He gr did 
not clearly see ; but she bent her mind to the 
task while the curtain rose again, and the callers 
filed out of the box, 

At the close of the second act Paul returned, 
accom by » Member of Parliament, whose 
attentions flattered Phyllis so much that she 
could not keep Paul from bending over Hilda’s 
chair and whie os 

“T entreat you not to leave my mother’s house. 
I am going away so soon that I should not have 
time to secure another caretaker, Has nob every 
arrangement been made for your comfort!” 

Hilda drew her breath sharply between her 
rosy lips, and her eyes flashed as she returned, in 
an undertone,— : 

“T have no — to make, except that 
Bertha duped me into accepting the situation, 
when you and she both knew that I would not 
have done so had I known you suggested it,” 

“ Bat why should you resent an attempted 
kindness on my part? I never wronged you, 


Miss Stuart. 

“ Ob, no |” she answered with bitterest sarcasm, 
her bosom heaving wildly. 

Paul continued, with onate hurnility, — 

“Surely my devotion should win some kindness 
from you, these dreary winter days have not 
my flowers breathed over you the tenderness of 
my thoughts }” 

She blushed, and her syes fell to the white 
roses on her breast, as she faltered,—- 

“You sent them—you ?” 

“Yes. Why should I deny it! I wili not 
have you th g that they came from Gordon 
Phillips. I left an order with my florist when I 
went away. I thought those fragrant cferings 
would give you pleasure in your loneliness, and 
— suggest one whose love you had wronged 
in your girlish coquetry, You were eo youug, 
Hilda, perhaps I ought to forgive you for your 
cruelty, Let us be friends—lovers—agnin,” 
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MEAN TO HURT YOU,” ORIED HILDA, 


The tenderness of his words and looks began 
to thaw the ice about her heart, but she was 
afraid to trust him sgain. The memory of their 
porting that summer night rushed wildly over 

r heart—his cruel looks and words that had 
cut so deep—and she sald to herself, in resentful 


despair, — 

** He does not mean it more than he did 
that day when he pre to love me, and 
threw back my wounded heart to me, with a 
laugh and a jest. He is to fool me, to see 
if he can flirt with me again; but he shall not 
have that triumph; he shall never guess the 
pain I feel. Let bim think that I despise him, 
that I am too proud to care.” 

Paul Denver leaned over her eagerly, breath- 
lesaly ; but he could read no hope in the averted: 
eyes and siiffening lines of the fair, proud face. 

“ Hilda!” he began, imploringly ; but at that: 
moment the curtain rose, = the beautiful: 

rima donna came again upon the stsge. 
A low hum of applause thrilled bh the 
audience, and Hilda quickly unfastened the 
beautiful white roses she wore, and flung them. 
on the stage at Calvé’s feet. 

" Did you prize them so little ?” Paul breathed, 
reproachfully ; and she answered, in reckless: 


pride,— 

" As little as I do the giver.” 

It was like a death-blow to his hopes; but he 
uttered no word of protest, only bowed silentlp 
and retired from the box. 


(To be continued,’ 








Tae Paris catacombs are being utilized for a 
curlous scientific purpose. Several species of 
animal life have been confined therein, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effect of total 
obscurity on the different subjects. Continued 
darkness causes the vision of animals to become 
practically destroyed, and it is with this in view 
that the experiments have been instituted. 














THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


0: 
CHAPTER XV. 


Tus Doctor looked grave indeed as he examined 
Lord Carlyon ; but his ver@ict on the whole was 
more reassu than the anxious mother had ex- 
pected. One leg was broken; but the worst 
injury was tothe head, which had struck against 
the truck in the suddenness of the collision, 


j dut he must be kepi as 
= as possible, the least noise would be preju- 
cil > 

Dr, Flint was an old and tried friend of Mrs. 
Carlyon, and had remained her medical adviser 
even after his junior partner became her son-in- 
law. He knew how great were her anxieties, 
and ab once proposed to lessen them by taking 
the two little Nairns and their nurse home to his 
wife, who was already a warm friend and admirer 
of those small! people. 

“ Indeed I could not trouble Mrs. Fiint,” said 
the perplexed lady, whose burden secmed almost 
more than she could bear, “and I promised 
Janet to keep the children here,” 

De, Fiint quite understood that she was in no 
state to decide anything, 

“I'm golpg round to see Nairn when I leave 
here,” he said in an undertone to the companion, 
‘and I'll break it to his wife how things are, 
I know she will see at once that the children 
must be removed. They are too young to fret 
at the change of guardians ; besides, they are 
very fond of Mrs, Flint.” 

This was spoken in the hall, whither at a glance 
from the doctor Hermione had followed him, 

2 “ They are dear little things,” she answered ; 
but’if quiet is so all important I am sure they 
ought not to etay here,” 

“T'll send in a trained nurse ad once,” said 

De, Fiat ; “don’t let Mrs, Carlyon do too much, 





THE INTENSE GAZR OF THOSE EYES ALMOST FRIGHTENED HERMIONE. 


She's been a delicate woman for years, not fit for 

any exertion,” 
Hermione found herself seized on by her em- 
yer as soon as the doctor had left. Mra, 
‘on had come out of the sick room in an agony 


of 

“What did he say to you} Ob, Miss Brown, 
is it a fatal case, and was he only trying to buoy 
me up with false hopes?” 

“Dr, Flint did nov say one word about Lord 
bey death eer ; but he is most anxious the 

should removed. He saye perfect 
quiet is the only chance.” 

‘Then they must go. Nettie will forgive me, 
I cannot riek my boy’s life,” 

“Dr, Flint is to send Ina trained nurse, 
and he will come himself very soon.” 

Under the Doctor’s auspices the patient had 
been got tobed. His broken leg was set, and a 
wonderful cage-like erection over it—technicaily 
called a cradle—prevented anything preseing on 
it, Save for the blue bruise which had so nearly 
come ata fatal spot, there was no sign of the 
accident on Carlyon’s face, He ‘was very pale, 
and not even during all the long and painful ex- 
amination by Dr. Fiint had he returned to con- 
sciousness, It was as though the blow on his 
head had stunned him, and that so thoroughly, 
it was useless to apply restoratives—indeed, the 
Doctor had said it would be dangerous to try 
and arouse his dormant senses. 

“ He looks as if he were dead,” breathed his 
mother, sadly. “I feel he cannot recover.” 

Mrs, Fitot arrived within an hour. She brought 
a pencilled note from Janet urging that the livtle 
ones should be at once transferred to her house. 
T were bundled up in shawls, and carried 
straight from their beds to the doctor's brougham 
without their grandmother even heeding their 
departure. She seemed to have no thought now 
beyond the sick room. 

Dr, Flint brought bad news. He had been un- 
able to find a nurse d; ib had been an 
unusually severe winter, ere were countless 





cases of inflaenzaabont, and every available nurse 
seemed to be on duty, 

“You must let Miss Brown sit up to-night,” 
said Dr, Flint ; *‘ she seems a very capable young 
woman, By noon to morrow a nurse will be here 
from London,” 

I will watch by Denis myself.” 

“Then you will probably faint from exhaustion 
before morning, and there will be no one at band 
if he should recover consciousness and need any- 
thing. My dear lady be reasonable. Tell Mise 
Brown to watch to-night.” 

**She ie so young,” said Mrs. Carlyon ; “ only 
twenty. She may be afraid to sit up all night 
with a dying man,”’ 

“We will hope Lord Carlyon is not dying,” 
said the doctor, kindly ; “anyway, let me speak 
to Miss Brown myself. Unless I am mistaken 
she will not shrink from the task.” 

And he was right. Miss Brown listened atten- 
tively to hie request, and then said, gravely,-— 

“Tam quite willing to do my best; only I 
ought to tell you that J have no experience what- 
ever of nursing. If you give me directions I will 
carry them out faithfully ; bub I should nov 
know what to do without.” 

* All you have to do is to adminieter the medi- 
cine I will leave, every four hours, If he seems 
feverish, lay damp rags upon his forehead ; should 
he rouse from this stupor to delirium, don’t be 
frightened. Men eay the strangest things when 
wandering, don’t attempt to argue with him. 
I’ve known a delirious person assert that his bed 
was in the midst of the ocean ; well, it wouldn’t 
have done any good to tell him it wasn’t Just 
humour the patient in every possible way. If he 
complaine of thirst, give him lemonade or barley- 
water ; above all, avoid stimulants, they might 
throw him into a raging fever. If you really 
think there's a change for the worse, ring up one 
of the servants and send her for me; but don’t if 
y acan help ft, for I have another critical case 
t. go to, and I may not get away till nearly dawn. 
What with poor Nairn’s patients and my own I’m 
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pretty well run off my legs. I'l be round directly 
aiver breakfast,” 

Excitement, the strangeness of the position, 
and the positive need to get Mrs. Carlyon to go 
to bed, kept Hermione from realising what she 
had undertaken, untfl she was left alone with her 
natient, and the last sounds fn the house having 
died out, she knew that the rest of the inmates 
were in bed, 

There was a fire ia the grate, ind av ample 
supply of coals were ready to her hand; the 
lamp, carefully shaded, stood on a small table, 
with medicine and lemonade for the patient, and 
sandwiches aud wine for the nurse. Mra, Carlyon 
had insisted on these last. 

Hermione wore a soft dressing-gown of pale 
heliotrope, triramed with white, a rernnant of her 
home daye—(even in the misery of grief it had 
struck Mrs. Carlyon the garment was strangely 
elegant for a companion); her soft hair was 
coiled in one loose plait round her head ; her 
eyes were bright with excitement; she hardly 
felt fatigue, though it was long past midnight, 

Oaly es the hours passed on, and the nocturnal 
stillueas deepened, the strangeness of her position 
came home to her with overwhelming force. 
Supposing, three months age, anyone had told 
her she would be watching by Lord Carlyon’s 
sivk-bed, she would have laughed them to scorn } 
Lt was wonderful that she, of all people, should 
be left in eharge of her enemy. 

But was he her enemy? 

Hermione’s thoughts on this pofat had under- 
gone @ strange change since she came to Harley- 
gerdens. Experience bad opened her eyes and 
disposed her to takes nobler, broader view of life 
—to see things from other people’s standard as 
well as her own, , 

he knew now that her father, of his own free 
will, before she was born, had bartered away the 
postible rights of any children he might have, so 
as to catch at the certainty of a handsome Income 
for himself. 

She knew that he and his cousin, Colonel 
Carlyon, bad chosen differently ; the one man 
hie own personal enjoyment, the other the future 
benefit of his son, She had as much right to 
grudge Carlyon to Denies as he would have had 
to grudge {t to her father during the twenty odd 
years which Hugh Lord Carlyon lived after the 
deed of settlement. 

And her poverty; her Isolation; her utter 
lack of friends and fortune, al! this was her 
father’s work. He had known a day must come 
when she would be penniless; but he had never 
saved even a hundred pounds for her; he had 
not even insured his life for her benefit ; he had 
not caused her to learn any profession by which 
she might support herself, and he had purposely 
kept her aloof from neighbours of her own station 
lest she should learn the truth. Dearly as she 
bad loved him, bitterly as she had regretted him, 
Hermione knew now that her father had acted 
far more as an enemy to her than had done his 
successor, 

It was so etill you might have heard a pin 
drop ; now and then as an ember fell from the 
grate the slight sound made Hermione almost 
jump. Lord Carlyon had never moved. Could 


it be that he was dead? She shivered at the 
t! ugh 
From her patient her mind fled to her own 
future. The e for which she had been en- 
ged as M srlyon’s companion had almost 
apired ut she knew thao the learned Kate 


; 
not expected home for some months yet, 
Mra. Carlyon would, probably, keep “ Migs 


> &a™ 


mn” tillehe returned, Aiter then, when she 
left Harley-gardens, what was to become of her? 

No doubt her preaeat employer would recom- 
mend her to another situation. But she 
was so youvg; only twenty uow, There might 
be fifty years of life before her ; what a number 
f different situations she would need. Must she 
life from youth to middle-age in 
other people’s honses, with them but not of 
them? Must om, year after year, home- 


wear out her 


he g¢ 
a 
7] 


lesa, with no one who really understood and 
aympathised with her 7 

Oue thing was certain: she could never tell her 
veil story to the Carlyons, never confess to them 
inswoman who had repulsed their 


she was the ki 


' 








advances so ungraciously, No, she must just go 
on hidiag herself under a borrowed name, Bs 
wearily on from year to year, thankful if 
could at least remain hidden from the man the 
law declared her husband, 

She had reached this point in her reflections, 
when the clock on the mantelpiece struck two, 
She rose to replenish the fire; then she noticed 
e pea Carlyon’s eyes were open and fixed upon 

ereelf. 

The intense gezs of those eyes almoat fright- 
ened her, and yet she knew perfectly that he 
did not see her. The dull stupor had 
away, but the spirit of Denis Carlyon wandered 
on the confines of ite earthly prison, He did not 
know her in the least ; he would not have known 
his own mother if she had been with him. 

“Are you thirsty?’ asked Hermione, feeling 
ehe could not bear that fixed gaze without trying 
to do something to break the spell. “ Will you 
have some Jemonade }” 

He took it and drank it eagerly ; his hand 
touched hera at she held the glass for him, and 
its fierce heat soemed to burn into her own skin, 

“ Don't let her come here |” 

Hermione had been told to be prepared for de- 
lirium, but yet she felt bewildered. Denis epoke 
80 quietly, so rationally, that for the moment she 
would have said he was fn full possession of his 
senses, and that there really wag someone in the 
house whom he wanted her to exclude from his 
room. 

“No one shall come,” she answered quietly; 
“put won't you try and go to sleep? then you 
will be better in the morning.” 

“T am not ill, 1am perfectly well,” he said, 
fretfally still—“‘ but you musn’t leb her come, 
Kapson is dead. I couldn’t forget the past, 
Don’t let her come.” 

“No one shall come,” repeated Hermione, 
firmly, “I promise you.” 

He gave asigh, 

“I don’t know who you are, bab you speak 
sensibly. She decelved me once, I could never 
trust her again, I could mever believe a woman 
who had deceived me.” 

Hermione shivered. She herself had deceived 
him, since she was not Mary Brown but his cousin, 
Hermfone Clifford. Somehow it hurt her to 
know that if Denis discovered the truth he 
would never believe in heragain, The sick man 
went on talking with all the restless eagerness of 
delirium. 

“Bad to the core,” he muttered, “ bad to the 
core. How could any girl put herself in the 
power of James Clifford ?” 

And then he sang snatches of songs, or talked 


} of Australia, and his happy life on the farm; but 


through It all came speeches showing plainl 
that Denis Carlyon was seeking someone with 
desperate eagerness, and that this particular per- 
son always evaded him, 

“The name begina with F,” he would say, 
addressing Hermione as though she shared his 
task; “did you hear?—F. Bub it wasn’t Finch or 
Fox; something more distinguished, Can’t you 
guess >” 

“T am afraid not,” said Hermione, gently; “bnt 
won't you wait till to-morrow?” 

““T have waited too long already. You don't 
understand, She may be poor and In distress, 
while all this money {s waiting for her. Fifty 
thousand pounds fa a great deal.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Hermione, feeling she 
rig have been thavkfal for a twentieth part 
of 15, 

‘Fifty thousand pounds, and her name begins 
with an F {- Can't you help me?” 

He raised his voice, and the question took the 
forra of 8 piteous appeal. Afraid, almost, that his 
mother would hear the cry and come downstairs 
in elarm, Hermione bent over her patient and 
tried to soothe him by every means in her ; 
She reasened with him exactly as though he had 
been alittle child, assuring him that the moment 
he was stronger. they would jbegin the search for 
the unknown lady; they would buy a directory 
and go through all the F's, they would—— but 
here she did not have to draw any farther on her 
yee ae at Denis she saw that 
his eyes cl ; was slee a 
his band atill holding hers, tistaggnet ts 
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She dared not move for fear of awake 
For hours she knelt beside the fer geome 
laxed, and sh ae a bs Oe Mie chow 
axed, and she esca 0 
chair Mrs, had provided for her. 

The servants were up early, and the housemaid 
brought Miss Brown some tea and toast by seven, 


8a her mistress was 
TT haaecy the heart to arouse her, Miss; she 


must have been so worn wn oor I. felt there 
might be bad news for her. How do think 
Lord Carlyon is?” 

“ Better, hope, I think the stupor has 


I 
passed, aad be is in a natural sleep. 

Half an hour later came Mrs. Carlyon, ashamed 
of her tardy awakening, and looking bas na 
and white in the early morning light, in- 
sisted on Hermione’s going away to rest while 
she took her place by Denis, and the girl went 
readily, her nerves felt so over-strained, she was 
ay < breaking = a as 

r. Fliat pronoun pa going on 
satisfactorily, and at twelve the nurse arrived ; 
she seemed a gentle woman, but from the 
moment of her arrival the nb took am aver- 
sion to her, He was still ious when awake, 
and the mere presence of Nurse Ward in his 
room seemed to Incense him so terribly that Mrs, 
Carlyon, in a desperate fright, sent for the 
d 


octor, ‘ 

He thought ib was only a phase and would 
pase off. The nurse was av admirable person; he 
could trust her mee pce. De see after the in- 
ga some of which surgical attention. 

@ suggested that until recovered his full 
senses the nurse shorld only minister to him In 
the daytime under Mrs. Carlyon’s auspices as 
peacemaker, and that the night watches should 
still be left to Miss Brown, 

“It will only be for two or three days,” he 
explained. “ When once Lord Carlyon comes to 
himself Iam sure he will prove a more reason- 
able patient.” 

It was quite a week after the accident before 
Denis ceemed “ perfectly rational”-—that was 
what the nurse called ib ; but Mrs. Carlyon only 
felt az he looked up suddenly with the old love 
shining in his brown eyes, that her boy had come 
back to her, 

*' Have I been ill long, mother? What hap- 
pened ? was there an accident?” 

“You, fell as you were getting out of the 
train, I suppose!” she added, wonderingly; ‘you 
thought it had stopped.” 

« T remember now,” he put up one hand—how 
thin and white it had grown in those 
days. “I saw Dancan in the other train, and 
now he has escaped me,” 5 

Mra, Carlyon looked so frightened that Denis 
said feebly,— 4 

“ There's nothing to seare you, mother, I did 
want to see Duncan very much, and I failed to 
catch him. It’s a great disappoiatment, but it 
can’t be helped.” 

“Qan't Mr. Duncan come to see you here 
when you sre better?” suggested Mrs, Carlyon, 
“you know any friend of yours would be wel- 
come. I will write and ask him.” 

Denis shook his head almost pathetically. 

“'Tecannot give you his address, Besides, he 
would nob come, Andrew Duncan has some 
reason I cannot fathom for wanting to avoid 
me." 

" Have you quarrelled?” . 

“You don’t understand, mother. Dunean is 
no friend of mine, He was the valet of that 
poor fellow Home, of whom I told you, and I 
feel if only I could ges hold of him he could 
help me to find my unknowa ward.” 

“Tt L were you, Denis, I should nob worry 
about thad girl,” said Mrs, Carlyon, energeti- 
cally—''that woman, rather, as you say, 
must be nearly forty. The money is‘ safe In the 
Bank when she turns up, and you sre’ not bound 
to epeud the best years of your life in rushing 
about looking for her,” 

“ T ghall never fee! satisfied till I have found — 

” 

“She may be dead,” suggested Mrs, Carlyon, 

tau nothdog hes beam heard of her since she was 





achild. But, Denis, you mustn’t worry about 
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hen-poue gaiiame lare.Se do is to keep yourself 
quiet and get well as oon as possible,” 

Dr. Flint reported. very favourably of his 
patient that evening, and from then Denis 
seemed to mend space, Nurse Ward sat up 
with him at night. His mother just sufficed for 
the day, snd Hermione ceased to frequent the 
sick room ; her work seemed rather sparing Mre, 
Carlyon all domestic and social cares, a 
the somewhat startled household in fair working 
order, and smoothing those inner wheels upon 
the revolving of which so much of one’s com- 
fort depends, 

Denis eald nothing, but he must have had 
come vague recollection of the earlier part of his 
illness, for he said one day suddenly,-— 

'« Did I talk a lot of rubbish when I was off my 
head, mother ?"’ 

"No, dear,” Mrs. Carlyon assured him, “ nob 
when I was with you ; but you were rather rest- 
less at night and would not let Nurse Ward come 
near you.” 

“ Very uvgrateful of me, for she Is a real good 
sort,” said Denis ; “ but was another nurse 
here then, I can distinctly remember someone 
ele being near me quite different from her,” 

“ Miss Brown eat up with you the firat few 
nights. Dr, Flint eaid she bad a gift for nursing, 
and you seemed quieter with her.” 

‘' Miss Brown! Why she is a mere child,” 

She has been almost like a daughter to me 
in this time of trouble. I can’t think what I 
should have done without her, Kate would have 
been utterly useless.” 

Denig said no more then, but a day or two 
later when for the firat time he was lifted on to 
the sofa, he said, suddenly,— 

“ Why does Miss Brown never come near me? 

Mother you look positively tired out. Go to 
Mrs. Fiint’s and see how the babies are getting 
on.” 
“ Bub my dear, Nurse Ward is asleep, and-————” 
“T shan’s want anything,” said Denis; 
‘besides, perhaps Miss Brown will come and 
elt with me, Ifshe was brave enough to under- 
take a lonely night watch, she won't mind being 
left in charge for one afternoon,” 


Mrs. Carlyon explained the arrangement to 
her companion without saying it was her son’s 
express wish, Hermione did not quite know 
whether she liked the idea or not, She felt 
strangely intereated in Denis Carlyon ; but there 
is sowething embarrassing in meeting a man for 
the first time after nursing him while in violent 
doliriam, 

“ You have quite forsaken me, Miss Brown,” 
was Carlyon’s greeting. “I am afraid I wore 
out your compassion,” 

“Oh, no,” she answered as she seated herself 
in a big chair by the hearth, “but. Nurse Ward 
is so much more experiénced than 1 am; she is 
far more fitted to look after you.”’ 

“You might have come to sec me asa friend,” 
he objected, 

Well,” she answered lightly, “I am here 
now, Shall I read to you, Lord Carlyon }” 

“T would much rather we talked,” 

“ T don’t think talking is good for you.” 

‘* Oh, a little can’t hurt. My head is all right 
now. It’s this miserable broken leg which keeps 
me an invalid.” 

‘Then we will talk,’’ agreed Hermione, 
demutely, “only you must begiu, I never have 
couch to gay.” 

* Not when you are at home?” 

“T have no bome,” 

Curlyon bit his lip in deep self-reproach. 

“ Forgive me, lama brute. Miss Brown, did 
{talk a great deal of nonsense when you first 
took me under your care?” 

* Yes, you did, You were constantly appeal- 
ing to me to keep ‘her’ out. Oa one occasion 
you wanted me to send for the police to remove 
‘her.’ Another delusion of yours was that you 
were seeking a lady whose name began with an 
F, With this slender clue you seemed prepared to 
senrch the world. Dr. Fiint had ordered us not 
to crass you in anything, so I did my best to 
help in the quest. I believe I suggested as soon 
as you could get out we should buy a post-office 
directory and call on all the ladies whoee initial 





was F, It would have taken the xes) of our 
natural life, but I forgot that,” 

“Tt was no delusion,” sald Carlyon, simply. 
“What a stran the brain ia! My last 
thought before the accident was of that lady, and 
a0 the idea pursued nie all through my delirium.” 

“Was it the eame lady you wanted the police- 
Orde epih ” 

» no; it was my ward. I expect my 
mother has told you the story. A fellow pas- 
seuger of mine left me fifty thousand pounds in 
trust for his sister, but by some omission forgot 
to tell me her name,” 

Tt sounds like a romance. I wish you would 
tell me all about ft,” 

He did so—he told her the story of the home 
ward vo his suspicions of Audrew Duncan, 
his visit to the old church clerk, and finally how 
his certainty that Andrew Duncan was‘ sitting 
in the up-train had led to his accident. 

7s the old manu must have been right 
and the girl’s name have begun with an I’, It’s not 
much clue, bub I suppose it would protect you 
from pretended claimants?” 

"Yes; but, Miss Brown, I want to find the 
lady, I feel it treason to my dead friend for his 
money to be lying idle while she may have sore 
need of it.” 


*Oan you describe Andrew Duncan !” 

“Yes. Why, surely you do not know him!” 

“T want you to describe him.” 

“Well, he is tall and wonderfully lithe and 
supple in figure. I always had the impression 
that at some time he had been an acrobat, Then 
hie hale was black and curly, with just that 
touch of crispness which betrays coloured blood ; 
his skin was too dark for an“Moglishman ; and, in 
spite of his typically Scotch name, I always felt 
sure he was a foreigner.” _ 

** And he never looked you in the face when 
he spoke to you?” put in Miss Brown. ‘ He 
wore on his little finger a ring far too valuable 
for a servant, and you never by any chance heard 
his footsteps? You looked up suddenly and found 
him at your side—is that it?” 

"You have described him far better than I 
could do, Miss Brown, you have evidently seen 
Dancan, Can you tell me where to find him?” 

“T cannot, When I was # child my father 
had @ servant called Duncan, who was devoted to 
him. I was very young at the time, and a 
child's memory can’t always be trusted, but from 
his first coming I was afraid of this servant, My 
father thought him invaluable, To me, child as 
I was, there seemed something stealthy and un- 
natural about him.” 

" And when did he leave Mr. Brown?” asked 
Denis, with great interest, 

** About fom years ago, He was going out 
to Australia ay valet to a young man In very bad 
health, who was at Naples when Andrew was 
there with us, and took a fancy to him.” 
ie ” pe not your father sorry to parb with 

m ” 

“No; Audrew had married my nurse, and 
my father found it out by accident and was 
furious; he sent them both away and declared 
he would have no more to do with half-castes, 
Duncan’s mother had been 4 creole,” 

‘* And you have heard nothing of him since t”’ 
’ “Nothing; but then it is years since I left 
Naples. Juanita (Duncan's wife) had a little 
cottage near the vineyards, aud made a living 
somehow. She told my father once that Duncan 
never sent her a single shilling.” 

“T should think your Duncin muet be the 
game as mine,” said Carlyon, much interested, 
“and you seem to have quite as unfavourable 
an opinion of bim,” 

* T shall never forget the day he left. He cursed 
us both—my father for sendiog him away, me for 
being my father’s child. He said that poverty 
and ess, shame and misery, would be my 
portion ; that I should be an exile from home, 
and live among strangers; that I should marry 
the first man who asked me, and he would do his 
best to break my heart. I was only nine years 
old, but that awfal curse seemed to sear itseif on 
my heart, Then after a time, child-like, I for- 
got it, and as I grew up the terrible prophecy 
quite ceased to trouble me, 

“T only recalied it when my father died, and 





I found myself as Andrew had predicted—aloue 
in the world.” 

*To was a cruel curse, Miss Brown, my mother 
has long felt that you must have had some heavy 
trouble, Don’t you think you could confide in 
her and let her help you ?” . 

“No one in this world could help me,” said 
or Ca, bitterly; ‘* nothing can bring back the 


“But there are other troubles friendship can 
smoothe, After your free happy life in Italy, ft 
must have been hard indeed to earn your own 
liviog, and of all ccoupations [ should think a 
companionship was most trying.” 

“You have only to try and utterly efface 
yourself—oh, I am nob speaking agalost Mrs, 
Carlyon, she is kindness itself, but-—-well, you 
know what I mean; a companion is always 
‘jusb outside’ she lives with people as an equal, 
but she fis not one of them. Their house is nob 
her home, their friends are not her friends. 
She always stands juet beyond the pale.” 

And Denis, deeply interested as he was, yeb 
felt this outburst so impossible to answer that he 
was actually thankful when hie mother’s retura 
interrupted the tée-d-¢éte. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Lorp CarLyon had not been mistaken; the 
man he sawin the London train was Andrew 
Dancan, and no other. Mr, Home’s ex-valet by 
no means deserved that gentleman's trust and 
confidence ; his character was a combination of 
some of the very worst traits of human nature. 
If he had seemed to serve Donald Home well, it 
was simply because the situation suited him, and 
he was feathering his own nest, 

Dancan was the son of a canny Scotchman, 
and a beautifal creole and the child of this 
mixed mai presented a strangely complex 
character ; he had the plodding, dauntless per- 
severance of his father’s race, but he had in- 
herited to the full all the fire and p2esion of his 
mother’s people; he had loved the beautiful girl 
employed as nurse to Lord Carlyon’s only child 
too well not to make her his own, but with a 
low cunning he had kept the union a secret from 
his master, 

When it was discovered, and he and his wife 
were expelled from their situations without a 
character, he was furious against Lord Carlyon, 
and vowed vengeance on him aud his child. 

Hermione’s memory had been wonderfully 
exact when she told the story to Denis Carlyon.; 
but there were a few details she omitted, probably 
they had been kept purposely from a child of 
nine years old, 

The beautiful Italian girl whom Duncan had 
married, did not jong survive his departure ; she 
left one child of nearly three, who was adopted 
for her excessive beauty by.an English doctor 
and his wife living in the outskirts of Naples, 

With Juanita’s death Lord Carlyon lost all 
interest in the mstter. He had been angry with 
Duncan for deceiving hin, and never troubled 
his head about the child, or he might have known 
that after his wife’s death Andrew Duncan wrote 
to Dr, Lester stating that he absolutely refused 
to give up his paternal rights on Licka, He was 

ng, nay more than willing ; he would be 
gratefal for her to remain with her adopted 
parents until he had made his fortune, but after 
that—she must share it. 

How the Lesters would have decided is doubt- 
ful; but about that time the doctor died, leaving 
his wife very badly off, and the contribution 
Danean at once offered for his child’s support 
became so all essential to her she did not oppose 
his plans. If it cost little to live in her quiet, 
primitive way, ab least Andrew Duncan provided 
a full half of thab cost, and as she loved Liska 
very dearly, the lonely childless woman would 
have been grieved indeed to lose her adopted 
daughter. 

She had never seen Andrew Duncan. She did 
not even speak Italian flueatiy, and so Jvanita’s 
story had never been quite underatood by her. 
She knew that Liska’s mother had been 
gouvernante to the only child of an English 
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nobleman, but she construed that to mean 
governess or lady in charge, not simply « domestic 
servant; while ehe always had the idea that 
Duncan was better born than his wife, 

Many people had they known its amount 
would have marvelled how the man managed to 
pay Mrs, Lester the annual sum out of hie wages ; 
but, then, Duncan was in his master’s confidence. 
Home was 5 most ucsuspicious man, and so the 
servant managed to help himself freely to such 
money as he wanted 

Mr. Home’s resolution to leave Australia met 
with Duncan’s warm approval, only he per- 
severingiy represented to his master a sudden 
return to ihe English climate in January would 
be fatal to him; he must spend the rest of the 
winter and the early spring in a warmer land— 
why not In Italy ? 

Andrew Duncan carefully avoided any mention 
of his child. Liska was now ten years old, and 
the father’s beart yearned for her with ali the 
passionate intensity of his southern nature. 
He meant to have Liska near him in future; 
he meant her to be known and adored by 
Donald Home, but be did not intend that gentle- 
man to know she was his valet’s child, And 
then, juet before Mr. Home went on board the 
Arethusa in an unusually severe attack of illness, 
feeling lonely and depressed, he told Dancan a 
little of his story. 

“ You have been a good and faithful servant to 
me, Andrew, sud you won’t go unrewarded, I 
would take your advice and spend a few months 
in Italy gladly, only I have the most urgent 
reason for wishing to push on to England, I 
want to find my sister.” 

He told Duncan the story he afterwards con- 
fided to Lord Carlyon, only with far more details, 
He spoke to Denis about his past, once when he 
was weak snd exhausted, the whole conversation 
perhaps compres-ed into one ehort bour; but 
Andrew Duncan was with him night and day in 
the brief time while he waited for the sailing of 
the Arefhusa, and having once broached the 
subject to bis servant, the dying man returned to 
it ages and again. 

She was such a pretty little child, Andrew,” 
he would say, epesking as though he had seen 
Lucy quite recently, instead of thirty odd years 
ago, “and she loved me dearly.” 

** We'll find her, sir, if she’s above ground,” 
said Duncan, respectfully, “She’d be a woman 
grown by now,” 

“Nearly forty. Time files so,” 

“Now, don’s despond, sir, Maybe the lady’s 
married, and there will te children of hers to 
remind you of the little one you loved long ago, 
Ansyway, we'll find Miss Home.” 

“Not Home, Andrew. Miss Fielding—Lucy 
Fielding. I don’t think it would be difficult to 
trace her ; you see her father was In the Army— 
Captain Fielding of the ninety-ninth regiment. 
I don’t know much about military customs, but 
1 should think an cfficer’s child would have a 
pension, and then, of course, the War Office must 
have her address or they couldn’t pay it.” 

If his ignorance strikes you as remarkable, 
remember he had been away from England over 
thirty years, He went to Australia a lad of 
fifteen, and had never known a soldier or a 
soldier's family since. 

Andrew Duncan had a clear head. He knew 
his master’s darger a great deal better than did 
that master hixself, and he felt it was very likely 
Mr, Home would not live to reach England, so 
he carefully jotted down in a memorandum book 
these facts,—- 


‘Lucy Fielding, daughter of Captain Charles 
Fielding, late of the ninety-piuth regiment, about 
forty years of age, last heard ofat Ashley Hours, 
Met a aa Cheleea, Fair, b'ue eyes, light 
hair 

Mr. Home poured over his family papere by 
the hour together, but he trusted Duncan 
absolutely, He wever dreamed that while the 
doctor was with him one day Andrew carefully 
looked through the contents of the precious 
pocket-book, and selected the only three papers 
he thought likely to be of use—namely, the last 
three letters of Lucy's mother in which she 
announced her husband’s death, giving the 





names of the two friends who had promised to do 


their best for Lucy if she were taken. 

When Donald Home sealed the book 
with his own signet he little the heart- 
less theft, 


Andrew saw with jealousy his master’s grow- 
ing attachment to Carlyon. He did not 
ad all approve of it ; and when the will was made, 
which left Denis sole executor, he had much ado 
to conceal his rage. But when Mr, Home's death 
followed so closely he drew breath ; he felt it 
was almost impossible for his master to have had 
time to tell Lord Carlyon everything ; and, as the 
only letters bearing really on the quest were in 
his own possession, the nobleman wonld have a 
fruitless task, Duncan left the ship at Naples 
fully resolved that, happen what might, he would 
be the firat to find the heiress and tell her of her 
good fortune. Surely a tenth of her handsome 
legacy would not be too much to claim as his 
reward. Five thousand pounds! Enough to 
keep him and Liska for life and dower the child 
handsomely when she married. 

Up to this point Andrew had simply plotted 
to obtain a heavy reward from Lucy Fielding for 
the good news he would bring her ; his other and 
more evi! scheme was decided later. 

When he was in Naples he found himself re- 
celved as her equel by Mrs, Lester, a gentle, 
motherly woman of about forty. She was hospi- 
tality iteelf, and so devoted to Liska that Duncan 
felt he could turn her to his purpose by means 
of her love. for his child. 

He spoke vaguely of some large fortune 
he expected soon to be his; but he left fifty 
pounds with Mrs. Lester, when, after a ten days’ 
stay, he started for England, and had established 
the friendliest relations with the doctor’s widow. 

Arrived in London, a very short time gave 
Duncan the information to gain which Denis 
Carlyon would have paid thousands, 

Lucy Fielding, on her mother’s death, had 
been admitted to a school for officers’ daughters, 
and had remained there until she was eighteen, 
when she left to be governess in a private family, 

The lady superintendent, who gave Duncan 
this information, quite believed his story that 
he was a younger brother of Mrs. “ielding ; and, 
returning from abroad after years of exile, was 
trying to find his niece. 

* We do not always know the histories of our 
girle after they leave us,” said the lady pleasantly; 
** but Miss Fielding’s lot was so unusual, it has 
been treasured up in the annals of the school 
ever since ; 1b was at once brilliant and sad. 
Before she was nineteen she married a nobleman 
and died within the year. It is possible her child 
may stil] be alive, We don’t study the Peerage 
very much here, but I believe all the girls with 
any romantic turn of mind like to think of Lady 
Carlyon’s story.” 

“ Lady Carlyon! Do you mean that Lucy— 
that my niece, married Lord Carlyon i”’ 

“Yes ; he was much older. I have been told 
it was a case of love at first sight.” 

Andrew Duncan bowed himself ovt. He 
tramped to the yailway station angry and dis- 
appointed, The child of the man he hated—the 
girl whom long ago he had cursed--was Donald 
Home's niece and heiress, 

Ib was as clear as daylight; ore of those cases 
about which there can be no doubt, no conjecture. 
It only rested with Andrew to give Hermione 
Carlyon fifty thousand pounds ! 

‘She shall never have it—never !” and the 
man gnashed his teeth In bitter rage. ‘ Not 
even to make five thousand for myself and Lieka, 
would [help her to such a fortune! If only 
Lord Catlyon does not suspect that his ward ie 
his own cousin, it will be many a year before 
Mise Hermione touches a farthing of the master’s 
gold!’ 

" But, stay! Why should that money lie idle, 
when {it might be doing someone good? 
Would it not be possible to produce a false Lucy 
Fielding 1” 

And then a fiendish scheme entered his brain, 
Why should not Mrs, Lester claim the fortune as 
Mr. Home’s sister, and produce Li:ka as her 
child and heiress |” 


(To be continued.) 





THE CASHIER'S SISTER. 


2 ’ 
(Continued from page 392.) 


That evening Isolt dreered herself in the quiet- 
est of clothing, and went out towards the 

down cliffs. It bad been in Brian’s mind te 
follow her and see who was this man who had 
such an Influence over her life, more. with a view 
to shield her from his power than for his own 
gratification ; but honour restrained him. 

Denis Atherton was ofanother nature. Seeing 
Isolt cross the meadows at dusk, he had grown 
curious and followed her at a distance. He saw 
her meet a tall, dark stranger ; he stooped behind 
the buehes aud heard much that passed between 
them, and told himself that whatever secret was 
between them the girl did not love him. If she 
had done so in the past what was that to him, 
and a man of his nature might easily be bought 
off if only Isolt would listén to his (Atherton’s) 


posale, 
de longed to catch a glimpse of the man’s face, 
but as yet bad failed, Soe thing he had learned, 
that Isolt met herstrange compsuion every 
night, and always brought bim provisions of some 
sort and « small packet which seemed like m , 
and that he invariatly grumbled as he counted it. 
He determined to be first at the meeting-place, 
and on this particular night had the satisfaction 
of listening to the stranger's avful oaths as he 
walted for Isolt’s arrival. She was somewhat 
late, and when she confronted the man her face 
was white and sterner than Denia had ever seen 


it, 

“You're late, young lady. What the deuce do 
you mean by keeping me here so long?” 

“You should be thankful I have come at all, 
Redmond ; it was in my mind not to meet you 
any more——” 

He interrupted her with a coarse laugh,— 

" But second thoughts were best, my pretty 
Isolt. You would hardly care for your five lovers 
to hear a certain story. It's true I shouldn’s 
figure very well in the narrative, bub that’s a 
minor consideration. By Heaven, if you don’t 
do as I wish I'll lay your pretty head in the 
duet.” 

Denis stirred, and could ecarcely check the im- 

to rush out and punieh the ruffian who 
dared threaten the girl he loved. 

** Hush!’ she said in a whisper, ‘what wae 

t noise,” 

“A rabbit or bare parsing; what a nervous 
fool you are! But what have you brought 
me to-night?” 

“Not very much; you have had money io 
large quantities since you came here; all my 
savings have gone to supply your wante—I wil! 
not draw upon Gilbert.” 

‘© You talk ‘of your petty savings as if they 
were thousands,” roughly, and he counted over 
the silver she had broughtdiecontentedly, “ Fif- 
teen-and-sixpence, all told,” he said, with an oath. 
“ What ie a fellow to do with that?” 

“Ym sure I don’t kno,” in a hard voice, “and 
I don’t care. You are better clothed, housed, acd 
fed than you have been for five years. If you 
had received those things whilet in——” 

“ Hold your tongue,’ the man almost shouted, 
whilst Isolt regarded him with scornful eyes, 

“What have you done with all the money I 
have brought you? How have you spent it all?” 

“To cards, avd dice, and wine, my lass, and I 
might add billiards, but, as it used to be, my luck 
is still sgainst me. I have hovered about Wes- 
terton until [ am sick of the beastly hole, and 
wish I could see my way clear of it, Fur five 
hundred down I'd go and never tronble you 
again.” 

“Oh!” Taolt eaid, prasionately, “I wieh ! 
had the modest sum you cemand! Tf it were 
double the amount you should have it, if so ! 
could rid my life of you for ever,” 

“Thank you; what an affectionate child it 
is! ‘Pon wy word, Isolt, your love overwhelms 
me.” 

**Tf you have nothing to cffer but coarse 
jeste I had best leave you,” contemptuously. 
“If you have anything io say, eay it qrickly; 
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it Is getting late, and Gilbert will wonder where 


I am, and probably seek me.” ~ 
“ Pret 0! must it never be trusted 
alone?” suddenly changing his tone, ‘look 


here, my girl, I want more money ; I have debus 
ef epee to ye 

She out shrilly. 

“That ts the beat joke you have made, Red- 
mond ; pray repeat it,”’ 

Even in that dim light she eaw hia face grow 
ghastly with rage, and he shook his cleuched 
hands threateningly before her eyes. She did not 
flinch ; she met his evil look steadily and eaid,— 

“Do your worst, you cannob make me more 
unbappy than I am, and death would be a bless- 
fn ” 


‘i I con blacken your character to Denis 
Atherton, and I will, even at the expense of my 
own.” 

“ I know,” she answered, quietly, “ you would 
stoop to any lie ; but what Mr. Atherton believes 
would not affect me,” 

The listener grew avgry, and wondered in his 
heart why Isolt was so cold to him. 

“Tecan even go to Brian Varcoe—you see I 
know all the gossip of the town—lI will tell 
kim——" 

“Onl no—no!” she shricked; “tell him 
nothing { I will do anything you ask, be any- 
thing, only keep our shame from him! Surely, 
surely you would not expose your own crime?” 

He laughed, but Denis bit his lip in impotent 
wrath. 

“ Did she love Varcoe? If so, what then!” 

“‘My dear child, you have shown your hand 
plainly—teo plainly, You love this Varcoe—are 
fool enough to soale a less land-surveyor to 
a gentleman of high birth and great fortune. 
Taere! a truce to nonsense. If you do not 
bring me ten pounds by to-morrow I will let all 
the town know the tie between us. Wherever 
you go for refuge I will follow, whatever friends 
you make I will steal from you, polson their 
minds, prove to them I am an ill-used man, and 
you—ah ! you tremble and are afraid. Will you 
bring the money, or will you risk exposure? Yes 
or no? IT don’t want to stay on these confounded 
cliffs all night.” 

“T cannot bring you more than I have done, 
I have tried to spare Gilbert, hoping vainly in the 
end I should touch your heart. Oh, pardon, I 
forgot you had one only in an anatomical sense ! 
I have failed, and now, Heaven help us-—we are 
too feeble to stand against you.” 

“Right, my dear! ’Pon my word, you're 
coming to your senses.” 

And Denis wondered where he had heard that 
voice, 

Over the cliffs sounded a merry whistle, but 
none of the trio heard [t, and Jo passed on his 
way muttering to himeglf,— 

““What am de massa doin,’ at down 
dare? An’ sure dat fs missy Isolt ; and he went 
on puzzled and a little troubled in his mind, 

Denis rose from his crouching position. He 
felt the interview was drawing to a close, and it 
was more politic to move to a distance. He 
beard Redmond say,— 

“ Then will give me no more?” and the 
answer, “ I cannot,” and said to himself, ‘I alone 
can help her; she will be my wife yet.” 

Tsolt lingered a little longer wich her com- 


**what you intend 


“I cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed,” he re- 
torted with his mocking laugh. ‘‘ For the present 
1 intend locating myself at Number 3, Cliff-ter- 
race, where I am sure of a cordial welcome.” 

“On! us that,” she cried ; '‘ at least let 
us live respected by our fellow-townsmen. Your 
intemperate habite, your disregard of all social 
decency, will bring us to open shame. Surely I 
have done enough for you to win this favour }’ 

But the man’s sinister face grew obstinate, and 
Isolt turned from him with repugnance and 
despair, 

‘Lam going,” ehe said, ina low voice; ‘do 
uot follow me.” 

“'Haven’t the least intention of doing so ; I’m 
going to the ‘Jolly Tars,’ a pretty place, my 
dear, at Berrydown.” 





Without a word she left bim, his mocking 
good-bye sounding in her ears. It was nearly 
dark and she went cele: telng afraid, A 
little way on, she met 

‘* You are out late, ” he sald, ‘‘may I take 
you home?” And she was glad of his escort, 
being nervous. — 

“Have you been to Berrydown, Miss Isolt t” 
he questioned. And she answered, blushing at 


the lie, — ‘ 

** Yes, I walked farther than I intended, 
I wished to be home before it was dark, as Gilbert 
will be anxious about ms.” 

He wanted to try the effect of an experiment 
upon her, so he asked suddenly, — 

" Did you see a st man in the village?” 
In the darkness he could not see her awful pallor 
and her voice was steady as she answered,— 

"No ; and even had I done a0, how should I 
tel! him from a native t” 

Full of admiration of her courage, and yet bent 
on confounding her if possible, he went on— 

“Partly because he wears broadcloth, and 
partly from his freedom from’ dialectic speech. 
He is a roysterer, a gambler, and a drunkard, 
and yet, inconceivable as it may appear, ib is 
said a young and pretty girl meets him fre- 
quently upon the cliffs.” 

Just the faintest tremor ran through her tones 
as she said,-— 

“Poor unhappy girl ! she is to be pitied.” 

“She ought’to be warned that the meetings 
are known, and told of the man’s unworthy 
character,” 

“Probably she knows {t already. I suppore 
the conclusion you and all others draw is that 
this strauger is her lover, Mr. Atherton?” 

* Is or was for some motive of his own. Such 
a wretch would not understand the meaning of 
love ; such a man would be quite outside the 
pale of human feeling, dead to all honourable 
instincts.” 

“ You are right,” she said with sudden passion; 
* bis death would be a mercy to alt his friends.” 
i. " * ~ oe pr moo = ne now,” 

enis thought trium ly, and then spoke 
of indifferent things. At last they reached her 
home, and at the little gate she paused, and, 
giving him her hand, said quietly, —. 

“T will not ask you in to-night, for I am very 
tired and quite incapable of entertaining you ; 
many thanks for your escort-—good night,” 

He held the lttle hand closely. 

May I come to-morrow? Since I have been 
forbidden the house life has been very miserable 
to me, Oaly eay yes, Isolt, and I will do my 
best not to offend you again.” 

Just amomentahe hesitated, thensald quietly,— 

‘Come if you choose, but pay your visits in 
the evening, because my days are very busy, 
and Gilbert will be glad of a companion. I am 
sometimes & very poor one.” 

His next speech seemed irrelevant. 

“You are not looking well, Isolt, ” with un- 
veiled tenderness, ‘ 
“Oh, Lam very well, but I have walked too 
far.” Then she went In, determining that, come 
what would, she would meet Redmond no more ; 
at least she owed it to herself to keep her name 
free from scandal, 

On Sunday she was so very far: from well that 
she did not go out, and Gilbert attended evening 
service alone. As acon as it was ended he hurried 
home, feeling a little anxious about Isolt ; he 
took a short cut, and very quickly reached Cliff- 
terrace. His hand was on the gate, and he was 
about to enter, when somebody struck him 
sharply upon the shoulder, and a voice he knew 
WS Wicca Lacan be tank ld friend} 

m3 t ! too prow to ano end #” 

Sick and faint he turned to sce the speaker, 
and cried out sharply,— 

"You! ! but I knew you would come at 
last. Oh Heaven! what do you wanes of me?” 

“ That's a pretty welcome,” laughing harshly ; 
‘in the parable the prodigal was received with 

arm 8 ” 


open 
“He was penitent,” sharply. ‘‘ Now, tell me 
what you want, and let me rid myself of you, 
now and for sver.” 
“ What I want is a home, and I mean to have 
it with you ; whilst you’re away I shall be a 


on for our dear Isolt. If you 


pleasant com 
refuse what l ask you shall be sorry for it. I 
will send anonymous letters about the place, 
which will cause the plous people of Westerton 
to avoid you as if you had the plague, whilst I, 
from a distant place, shall hug myself in my 


ae ; 
“Would you be so base as to blazon your 
ag tell the miserable story of your wasted 
'e ” 
“ What matters? None will know me, whilst 
con have ruined you. Revenge fs sweet, my 


y: 

Oh Heaven!” the other cried, “how can I 
take you to Isolt—how let you breaths the same 
air with ber? Poor child, poor child ; poor, un- 
happy git! ! See here, Redmond, I will starve 
my to supply your wants; I will work night 
aud day, if only you will promise to leave Wes- 

on aud never return or molest us any more. 

ou have broken your word often, but I will 

believe you now. I will give you one last chance 

to redeem your character—I wili endeavour to 
get you some employment.” 

“Ob, thank you!” scornfully. “I want no 
employment ; when I am iv luck cards furnish 
me witha goodincome, Just at present I am 
; now let us goin.” 

Gilbert‘SJips quivered a moment ; he was not 
a strong man, but be urged,— 

“Let her remain fuignorance, she has euffered 
enough already. },You broke our father’s heart—- 
be merciful to her.” 

‘To seems to me we are playing at croas- 
purposes, Isolt knows [°qm in the neighbour- 
hood ; she has met me n after night, brought 
me money, clothed me—how else could I pre- 
sent the appearance do? She wished to keep 
us apart, but my affettion has overcome my 
prudence, and here I aw.” 

** Come in,” and Gilbert groaned as he led the 
way into the house Isolt had made so dainty 
that it was the envy of all the neighbours, The 

irl, lying upon the couch, heard footsteps in the 
fail, and one struck terror to her heart. She 
knew {ft well, and knew, too, that {t brought no 
joy to any place it entered, that sorrow and 
shame were always its attendants, She rose and 
moved towards the tabie, steadying herself as 
best she could ; then the door opened and Gilbert 
entered, followed by a dark and siaister-looking 
ma 


n. 

“My dear!” the former began, and, moaning, 
a crept to him, laid her head on his breast, 
an 


* Tt has come at last, Gilbert. I tried to spare 
you; but he fs strong—I so weak--I withoud 
craft, he so learned fn all cunning-—--—~” 

The man interrupted,— 

“You are very complimentary, my dear ; ff 
you were wise you would coucillate me.” 

“ And why?” cried Isolt, flashing upon him 
suddenly ; “what have gou done that we should 
be glad to see or welcome you again?! You broke 
my father’s heart by your brutality and crime ; 
you dragged us lower and lower by your extra- 

ce and sin; you crushed Gilbert’s spirit, 
ce ame his life, blighted bis hopes ; you changed 
me from a happy girl to a miserable, timid 
woman—you have taken all bope, all honour, 
ali love and joy from us—are you content #” 

“Silence!” he shouted; “if you were not 
& fool you would know better than to anger 
me.” 

‘* Be allent! Yes, I will, when I have spoken 
what is in my heart (still she clung to Gilbert). 
Sooner or later you will meet your punishment, 
and of all you have known there will be none to 
pity you—there is scarcely a creature who be- 

in you that you have not deceived and 
wronged, Oh ! Heaven, that we must endure your 
presence daily—that I should pray to have you 
removed from us—should rejoice in your death ! 
No,” as he stepped forward, “ don’t 
threaten us, don’t attempt any violence, or I 
will expose you publicly, although your shame 
should become ours.” 

He laughed uncomfortably, whilst bis restless 


ens onde some round the room, taking tn 
every l 


Then 
he said,— 
"Now look here, Isolt, you’ve had your say, 


of furniture and ornaments. 
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let me have mine, Five years I’ve suffered hard- 
ships you can’t understand, and all the while 
you have lived in luxury ; it’s my tura now, and 
you had hest treat me with tolerable courtesy ; 
whatever our private life may be we won't 
quarrel ia public, Now I'll take supper, I’m 
frightfully hungry.” 

Isolt returned te the couch,-bub though Gil- 
bert took his place at the table he ate nothing, 
and there was a wretched eilence. But at last 
he sp ze, — ; 

“T will not have Isolt fdsulted or bullied, end 
remember [ hold a responsible position; do not 
endanger it by any vice or madness of youra; 
the firat time you transgress you leave this 
house.” 

Late that night the visitor stumbled upstairs 
to the pretty room prepared hastily for him, 
Then brother and sister, as moved by.a common 
impulse, moved nearer to each other, and Gil- 
bert drew the pretty dark head upon his bosom. 

“ My girl, my poor girl!” 

“Don't. grieve for me,” \she, eaid,, gently; 
* your lot is worse than mine,” audvclung about 
him, sobblug bitterly, yet. trying for his sake to 
ke calm. The storm that had threatened 
them so long had broken upon them at last. 


(To be continued.) 








THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 
—30-— 
CHAPTER YXVIT 


“Coms, Harold my dear nephew,” repented 
irs. Binnie, tapping the young man on the arm 

ith her fan, “come, and allow me to present 
you te my friead, Miss Christie; She has heard 
me speak of you often,” 

She took his arm and drew him toward the 
epob where Connie stood beneath the waving 
palm branches. 

“Te she not a beautiful girl?’ she asked, as 
they advanced, 

“Yes,” replied Harold Lexmore; “the most 
beautiful girl that I have ever beheld.” 

Mrs. Binnie laughed softly, gleefully, telling 
herself that her “handsome nephew had fallen 
in love with Connie at firet sight,”’ 

A. strange and indescribable feeling swept 
through Harold Lexmore’s heart as he drank in 
with eager gaze the fall beauty of that perfect 
face, Where bad he seen jush euch ao proud, 
ezimson, sensitive mouth, and such brown, 
velvety eyes ! 

At that Instant Connfe turned her glance In 
their direction, and eaw him approaching her 
hurriedly, Mrs. Binnie leaning upon his arr. 

For a single instant the room seemed whirling 
around Counie ; the music, the lights, and the 
flowers seemed to clash together and rock round 
her ae she stood there face to face with Harold 
Lexmore. 

As In a dream she beard Mrs, Binnte go through 
the formu!s of introduction, She heard Hareld 
Lexmore say, ‘Iam happy toimest you Miss 
Christie.” Then Mes, Binnie left theth~ alone, 

Connie never’ remembered whether she made a 
reply or not. 

He had looked into her eyes, heard her voice, 
and had not recognized her; and she told herself, 
with a bitter smile, that she would never betray 
her identity to him—never! He should never 
know that she was the same Connie to whom he 
had once been bound by a death-bed betrothal— 
never! He had been so glad te have the fetters 
oroken’ that bound him, Of course he was 
Wionie’s husband long since ; he’ was, therefore, 
nothing no her now--lese than nothing—-and, 
quite uvconsclously, har lovely face grew cold and 
haughty in its superb pride, 

“ Are you engaged! for the nex) ‘waltz, Miss 
Christie?” he asked’ taking the pearl-and-gold 
tablet from her hand, 

Connie drew back, her face paling ; even her 
Hips lost their colour, Waltz with—him! Ah, 
no ! she could not. 

How could she feel his breath upon her cheek, 


the clasp of his strong arms around her, the 
beating of his heart, when she loved him so and 
knew that he was another's, and that he was lost 
to her for evermore ? 

“TI should prefer dancing any other than a 
waltz with you, Mr. Lexmore,” she said. 

Harold Lexmore felt piqued. Any other — 
lady in that grand, glittering ball-room woul 
have been delighted to have waltzed with him, 
he well knew. 

“May I put my name down for the next 
quadrilie, then?” he asked, with charming 
graces; and.as Connie conld find no reasonable 
excuse for refusing him, she bowed a cold 
sesent, 

To. her horror she found it was, after all, a 
waltz-quadrille. She could not escape from him 
when they wereout on the floor together; she 
wae obliged to go through the dance with him; 
yet Harold Lexmore cold not help but notice 
how she shrenk from the touch of hand and 
the clasp of hia arm: 

‘Why had this beautiful: girl taken such an 
aversion to him at-first sight?” he asked“ him- 
self in the deepest wonder ; he could not under- 
stand. 

That one waltz quadrille undid the work of 
years, Connie thought she had achooled her 
heart against him; but love was nob to be dis. 
ciplined thus easily. Poor Connie realized that 
the Connie of twenty loved Harold Lexmore a 
thousand times. more deeply than the Connie of 
seventeen had done, That wasa childish, beau- 
tiful love ; this was the full, passionate strength 
of & woman’s love, the love that blesses. or curses 
human hearts. ‘ 

From that hour Harold Lexmore followed 
Connie about like a shadow. He took great care 
to place himself in every seb with her. If she 
strolled. out on the baleony, on looking ap she 
was sure to find hin’ near her; if she seated 
herself at the piano in the grand drawing-room, 
she would find him at her side, ready»to turn 
the music for her. at ‘ , 

“ Why is Winnle,the wife for whom he deserted 
‘me,not with him?” Connie asked herself; then ahe 
remembered that ib was not. unueual for husbands | 
to be seen ab grand gatherings anaccompanied by | 
their wives. No doubt Winnie had not chosen 
to come, “Why will he torture me with his 
presence and his soft, winning, melodious voice }” 
thought Connie, bitterly, » 

Connie had gone te the music-room to rest for 
a moment, expecting to find it quite deserted, A 
merry group of young ladies followed her there, 
laughingly declaring that Connie should not 
leave the music-room without first favouring 
them with a song. 

“ T like eomething sentimental—a nice song,” 
said one young girl, glancing up coyly into her 
lovely face. 

“What shall it be?” asked Connie, seating 
hereelf at the grand piano audrunning her white, 
slim fingers over the ivory keys. 

**Only a Flower’ is # charming ballad,” 
interposed one of the young gentlemen ; ‘' won’t 
yeu favour us with that, Miss Christie 1” 

Before Connie could reply, one of the young 
girls had chimed in,— 

‘* Here ig something ever so much sweeter ; do 
aing this for us first, Miss Chrietie,’’ and she 
placed the music om the rack before Connie, 

Connie's heart gave a great throb aa she read 
the title ; she grew faint and dizay, and it was no 
wonder, for every word pierced her heart like 
brands of fire. 

Yet she must not falter-—-she must school her 
aching heart to meet every emergency. 

The white fingers did not falter over the keys, 
the sweet, clear voice Sid not tremble over those 
words that seemed almost to. bave been written 
for her. 

As tho last words fell from Connie's white 
lips, Harold Lexmore, who had been standing by 
her side, leaned over to turn the music for her, 
and in so doing his hand brushed against the 
white one gliding oyer the ivory keys. In an 
instant the music cetsed, Connie raised her 
eyes, meeting Harold Lexmore’s gaze bent ‘full 
upon her face, Her voice failed her, the great 
chandelier above her head seemed to suddenly 
darken, shuttlog out from her gaze the faces 








around her, the words of the song died on her 
lips, and she fell backward into Harold Lexmore’s 
arms in a dead faint, 

It was but the work of an instant to 
the slender figure ia his stropg arms and bear 
her from the heated music-room out into the 
fragrant coolness of the night-wind im the 
garden, : 

The young girls ecattered in all directions in 
search of their hostess, Felicia Dale, while the 
young mon hastily went in search of a doctor. 

Thus it happened that for one f moment 
Harold Lexmore found himeelf alone in the star- 
lit fragrant garden clasping the unconscious form 
in his strong arma, ae W 

The beautiful golden head rested «heavily 
against his shoulder, the lovely white face— 
whiter than the petals of a lily, with the Jong 
curling lashes over the rounded cheeks, lay 
against his throbbing breast, 

Harold Lexmore ‘was not a‘marble'statue, he 
was only human, with a warm,: passionate, im- 
pulsive heart beating in his -brenst," 

Can you wonder that he clasped the slender 
form close to his throbbing heart, murmuring, — 

‘* My beautiful darling! how sweet and lovely 
you are!” : 

The next Inshant he had bent his handsome 
head and kissed thedovely mouth, 

At that instant Connie opened her eyés. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 


Corsim’ struggled from the clasp of Harold 
Lexmore’s arms with a ery of dismay atid looked 
aropud her in bewilderment. ' 

“You fainted in the music-rcom, Mice 
Christie,” explained Harold Lexmoray ‘and 7 
brought you out into the cool air, ‘while the rest 
went in search of the hostess and a’doctor, You 
are better now I hope?” © | ol 

“Thank you—yes, Iam better ; the room was 
too warm for me, I remember,” returned Connie, 


quickly. 
At that instant} Felicia Dale came flyiog breath- 
less!y down the rose-bordered path, 

“ Why my dear,” she cried, clasping Connie 
in her arms, “what a scare you have given me 
What caused you to faint #” 

Again Connie murmured something about “the 
heat of the room ;” but Felicia Dale, looking 
keenly into her face, Laew that it wal not the 
hea 


t, 

Ere the doctor who had been summoned made 
his appearance, Conunfe had returned to her 
anxious friends in the ball-room, and the feati- 
vities of the evening went on as before, 

‘I must control myrelf better than’ this,” 
Connie er “The sound of his voice, the 
touch of his hand, the glance from his eyes’musb 
not agitate me so,” It seemed to the girl that 
the whole world muat read her secret, “ 

Mra. Binnie was too wise to mention her 
nephew's name to Connie, lest she should remew- 
ber how earnestly she had striven to make o 
match between them three years before, and 
Connie was teo proud to ask Mrs, Binnie about 
Winnie, Connie had ‘been too confused’ to 
notice that Mrs, Binnie had introduced Harold 
Lexmore as her nephew, She believed him a 
friend, nothing more. 

Connie was still under the delusion that young 
Doctor Jolly, of Rosebank, was the one referred. 
to whon Mrs, Binnie mentioned “ her nephew.” 

A week later the Dales took up their summer 
quarters ut the Oriental Hotel, Connie accom- 
panied them, and, to her dismay, she found that 
Harold Lexmore wae sojourning there for the 
eummer too, Still, Winnie was not with him. 

Agaia Harold Lexmore eought and fmproved 
every opportunity of cultivating beautiful Mis: 
Christie’s acquaintance ; there’ was'a certain dash 
of romance about it, owing to the fach that the 
girl seemed to avoid him so. 

Harold Lexmore was by no means vain, yet he 
was not blind to his own accomplichments and 
the favour in which he was held by the charming 
belles who graced the beach. 

It was quite useless for bewltching es girls 
to single him out as the handsomest best 
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catch of the"ééasonr"He-was proof against all 


their pretty arts of coquetry, their coy 
bluehes and blandishments:. [t,.was soon while, 
pered about oe eyés or ears for any-) 
one.save Miss tia, “He traanct to..b6 woay 
that was 


evident, 
“Why ddes hé follow me diotit ao persfatently ’ 
Does he suepect who I'am, and is he waltiog for 


tunity to + Ww 
an opportantty to say DS a a ch rie 


raion here under the name. of 
I have discovered that a are one 


You are ySreatly changed, bub 

No thought that she had. fascinated, charmed 
him, ever occurred to poor Ovunle, 

“How. he must abhor the very memory of; 
that hapless Counie-who came so near separating 
him from ‘the girl he loved!” she told heteelf, 

It often cecurred to her ee warn those pretty 


girls that the idol sy Ba eye eager to worship 
was matried, that he no night to ve to the 
world the. iwpression that he was free. to 


woo and win them. 

Felicia Dale watched handsome Harold Lex- 
more’s strange wooing of Connie with amusement, 
Oace she tried to expostulate with Papi but 
the.girl.turned sucha pale, pained face toward 
her that phe cried. out in wonder and alarm, 

‘Do not mention Harold Lexmore’s name"to 
me, Felicia,” she sald, in @ quick, stifled voice. 
“a hater bf!” and before Felicis Dale could 
recover froni'the aétonishment of witnessing this 
vehement outburst of passion from the usually 
bad opr aey the’ haa quitted the room. 


atrangerecklews, résolve, came to |) 


Connis, rae he acell cease avoiding Harold Lex- 
more,- Why should she fear him? 
That afternoon when Harold Lexmore joined a 
group of young girls on the seashore, ‘amo 
whom Connie, he noticed with @ thrill o 
pleasure that she did not turm and walk abeuptly 
pens as.usual, and he flattered himself that she 


ye vor Si to look more hia ppen his 
patiods Moths . a 


The group of of shattertog young girls made way 
for him. - He fi meelf down on the white 
beach at Connie's feet, but the gtaceful golden 
head, after a slight inclination, was turned proudly. 
away the face gazing up-into her own. 


d' tolesitle a dispute, for yet een | 


blonde, i vata Dei baad is in @ 


blonde, lok 
halfnetete caresaing way .on his arm. 


rr peri to induoe these timid girls to take 
ry eae I have Miss Christie 

If ehe goes the rest will 
par ne ot Nr ‘dur entreaties to mine and tell 
som the vn tes wht be defightfal this peety lem 


Tere  Lexmore looked up 

"t thidk Mivé Christie is pkg Tight in hesi- 
tating to truwt thé water'to-day. There is danger 
you eee how high the breakers 
dash on the shore? ‘Ihave been told it betokens 

a swift, treachérous uiider-carrent.” |“ 
Ob how f you, Mr. Lexmore. to, ap 
povted the il rc +s bela « es | 


ile ane in ba’ nian th waves A" Of 
ex t * sf 
course oe tng decide’ Chriatts, and 

ef argaing an how's CY: bas ali been. in 


vi 
by I think ” tu Ce 7 ia 
Bees i ents we, et 


"Thali Monde tala iooko Batghed 5 acl 
Lexeaare ss gah ape yen: ; 
“Why do you: wish ‘to court’ ‘ ie | 
Christie} ” be aaked Ia A tow wolad © on can 
see for yourself how heavy the ses toda 
you do not be tempved into it,” 
Connie crested. her~ beautifal gelden he 
a Be down at 20m, with on. et ea 8 a 
wou ¥ t tar 
hee-in-the foe, a ore! ee ‘at us 
« ‘ 
: Pb wil 9 Frere | ‘had you will not £0, Miss 
ol WA rader take so br tnterest {no this 
matter ed Connie, shar, 
Words, “Because I love ‘you s0 “madly,” 
sprung to bis lips, but he forced them back 








—this was: neither the time nor the place« to 

utter them. 

| , Hé‘emiled,and 9 tender look came into his fine 

blue ey es; 

Would I not stretch out hands to save a 

rash child: from headlong into danger ? 

Oc turn ral from . dts vvead a. aides was 
% upon flatt straight into a 

trap? Yow are like the child or the bird; you 

must be saved from your own folly.” 

-With @ haughty toss of her golden curls, Bog a 
sneer on her crimson. ips, Connie picked up her 
book and lace sunshade on walked Ranghitlly vA 
Harold: Lexmore could not tell whether she meant 
to heed his warning or not. 

‘A half hour later, as he paced the verandah of 
the Hotel, looking out seaward, - saw a group of 
bathers battling with the break: 

His heart almost stood still ; ry recognised the 
foremost one upon whose golden head the sun- 
light fell. It was Miss Christie. 

How madly the white-capped weves dashed 
over the four young girls who clung to the ropes 
with their slender white hands ! 

“ They have found the water much too rough for 
them, just as I told them,” he muttered, strolling 
leisurely down the beach. 

Connie.saw him coming toward them, aud a 
reckless, defiant light flamed into’ her brown, 
flashing eyes. 

“T will show him how little I think of his 
warning,” she- j2atciking “boldly out 
ahead of her com: 

It way a fatal »move; all in an instant she 
realised it; the great waves carried her far out of 
of the” pro ropes, and fn a asaly 
va ae ihe 8 undet-current had 


down. 

cries echoed from hundreds of throats as 

the horrified spectators realised what had hap- 
vel ould Before a life-boat could be ym out the 

wo swept out to sea. 

But in pay i moment of horror a 
torn off his coat and sprung int t 
rescue, It was Harold Lexmore | 


oung man had 
waves to her 


CHAPTER XXIx. 
In an instant the greatest excitement prevailed, 
|“ Was the young man mad to risk hls life sb reck- 


MB RNa M. 


lesely among the wild, dashing breakers!” the | 
‘themstver: 


spectators asked: 

They strained their eyes and held their breath. 
It certainly looked as if twoulives wouldbe lost 
instead of one.) Prayer went up from women’s 
hearts ; men muttered, ‘ God strengthen his 
arm ;”" and through the moments that~ followed  |' 
they watched vith. bated: breath, the intense 
silence broken. only by the loud, hoarse murmur 
of the breakera, 

Harold Lexmore was young and cizetgend an 
expert ewimmer; bub the odds were fearfully 
against him. . He struck out bravely» for: the’ 
=— mark -that wae drifting out ao swifily to 


“ Courage ! Courage!” he soated to her. “Tf, 
will save you or die with you 

Connie heard him,: ont Phe ‘words infaned her! 
with new life, 

‘A-moment later he turned and struck boldly 
for the shore, holding the form of the insensible 


Five minutes later; amid eaitalinate and glad 
erles of: women, Harold Lexmore laid Connie 


pear | Sommmpes te white:sand of the beach among | 


etl, hour handsome Harold Lexmore 
was the hero: and idol of al! the ladies, hundreds 
of whom flocked: to the hotel to catch one glimpse 





starlight. 
=e ni ol Bie ddesindahs pacing to 
and fro, smoking a cigar. 


of the noble young man who had done such an is 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly, 


Enélose stamped addressed envelope to “ K.,” 
Lrp., Huppazrsriacp, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 





SWIFT SEWING MACHINE. 


WHY PAY MORB? 


14/6 WHY PAY MORE? 


Every Machine warranted. 
This newly-invented ma- 
chine (The Swift) is the 
wonder of the agé, and » 
— of mechanism in 
lucing # thoroughly 
es liable Samii aay ~ 
Machine, suitable 
=) Dre ~amaking audall xin rs 
of Family Sewing equally 
as well as thoee costing 4 
tineas. Hasy instruction 
Book and complete set of 
accessories for L4s. 6d.,wi tia 
hondsome cover, $3. extra. 
> Write at once for ilus- 
= trated cireular, or call and 
see the machine at work, 
Sent to any address, se- 
ourely packed in strong wood case, upon receipt of post-olllve 
order, Rxtra needles ad. and Is, per Be 4g 


Address, H. LEIGH and CRAWFORD, 
$i, Brooke Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 








Wanted immnadiately (everywhere), rece 
worthy Persons of EITHER tt Work easy, con- 
ety and well oe —For reply, 
envelope. Evans, Watts & Oo. 
Merchants, 
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cured her hasbaad secretly of ,intem 
g te Lf oe Sure = niyo pom particularrof the remody to anyone 
Write privately Mrs, LR. BARRLING- 


enclose 8 ped 
(p. 1000), 





TON, 4, Poatharstoue Butitiogs, London W.0. Po waers are usdless, 
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RRECT ALL IRROGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL. 
Gearuedhioun edveliprs the distressing symptoms 60 
evalent with thesex, pore 1/144 2,9 (contains thres. 
the quantity), of all Chemista. Sent anywhere 

on receipt of 15 or 84 stamps, by vE. T, TOWLE & Co. ’ 


sue hy Dryden 8 ottinigham 
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94d, ‘Is. Bre am , 48. dh. 5 extra strong, lis, Sent 
tree from observation ond, 

'Dr. Davis, 309, Portobello Road, London, W., 
: or Order of any chem 
Dr. Davis's little book for AERLED WOMEN most 
i tavaluabley sent free on receipt of « stamped ad 
| envelope.’ 
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iflustrated and contains Tan, and information worth 
‘HUNDREDS OF POUN Post free, . stamped 
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Silently she crossed the verandah, and stood | 
before him like vision in her clingin g dress of 
soft, fleecy white. 

“IT am come to thank you for what you have 
done for me, Mr. Lexmore,” she said, with an 
unconscious flutter in her voice, and extending 
both her hands. “I thank you so much. Words 
cannot express my great indebtedness? Why did 
you doit? It might have cost you your own 
life. Oh, why did you do so much for me, Mr, 
Lexmore ?” 

He took both her trembling hande. 

“We will walk down on the beach together, ana 
I will tell you why,” he answered, 

How smooth the treacherous, smiling sea 
looked under the brilliant starlight { How clear 
the ailver moon looked, coyly hiding her sweet 
face behind the toft, white clouds, like a blushing 
bride behiod her white veil! What a glamour 
was thrown over land and sea, as they walked 
silently along in the soft, tender light, listening to 
the musical murmur of the sighing waves ! 

Suddenly Harold Lexmore stood still, looking 
down into the lovely face, his hand involuntarily 
closing and holding prisoner the little trembling 
one that lay on his arm. 

“You ask me why I risked my life to save yours? 
I will anewer you now: it was because I love you 
with all the strength o of f my heart—all the strength 
of my soul! Without you, life would be & blank— 
with you, it would be a paradise! I love you with 
the mightlest love man ever felt for woman—a 
love that would brave all the dangers of earth and 
eea to win you |” 

Her beautiful face was turned towards the 
water ; her eyes were filled with a soft, dreamy 


light. He took courage from them, and drew 
nearer to her, 
‘My darling,” he murmured, softly, stealing 


one arm quietly around her, “I lay my life and 
love at your feet, You hold my heart ia your 
hands, Tell me my love bas not been in vain.” 

Te it to be wondered ad that in the sweet 
delirium of that moment Connie forgot the 
terrible gulf yawning between them—forgot the 
past, forgot the face of Winnie, remembering 
only her great passionate Jove for the man wl o 
was clasping her so tenderly to his throbbing 
heart—the love that was the other half of her 
soul—the sweetlovethat was es part of every heart- 
throb j 

Ab, if she might but clasp her arms around 
him just once !—lay her head upon his breast 
one fleeting moment, then die before the moment 
of parting came. It was not much, only one 
moment. There would be no harm in ilstening 
to those sweet, rapturous words—to feel his 
breath upon her cheek, his arm clasping her for 
one poor little minute, when she loved him so 
well—loved him better than life {teelf ! 

“You do love me,” whispered Harold Lexmore, 
**T can read it in your sweet face. Look up at 
me, my shy, beautiful darling, and tell me so in 
words,” 

Her face was so near his, the proud, bright 
eyes were all gentle; they only looked timid love 
into his ; there was no reproof in them. Was it 
to be wondered at that this handsome wooer grew 
bolder and more daring—clatped her in his arms 
as though nothing should ever part them, kissing 
the sweet lips, the lovely brown eyes, and waving 
golden hair, and little trembling hands, and that 
the sweet passioa maddened him ¢ 

She would not say, ‘‘ Harold, I love you,” as 
he pleaded with her to do, but she had not re 
buked him when he clasped her in his arms. 
The beautiful head drooped until it rested on his 
shoulder, as they stood on the white beach to- 
gether, listening to the low, musical murmur of 
the waves, and he was unutterably content, 

For one brief moment—five—ten—as they 
stood there, they forgot the past, the future, re- 
membering only the present-—this sweet dream 
of love--such a beautiful, beautiful dream ! 

He clasped her in his arms, murmuring how 
well he loved her—that sweet love story of 
which young hearts never tire, and which grows 
sweeter each time It is repeated, 

What would he say ifhe knew that she was 
Ccnnle? she wondered. It was strange that in 


forget that such a person as Winnie had ever come 
between them—forget her very existence. 

In that moment of happiness Harold’s mind 
had flown back to the terrace of Lexmore Hall, 
and to the white face of that other one who had 
loved him-—loved him so well that she had gone 
down to her death to sever the fetters of that be- 
trothal that bound her to him. 

It was strange that in the presence of this 
beautiful girl whom he had learned to love so 
passionately, his miod always went back regret- 
fully to poor little Connle—sweet, pretty Oon- 
nie, Not that there was anything in common 
between them. Connie was only a simple, loving 
school-girl with a dark, gipsy face crowned in 
masses of brown locks. This beautiful, peerless 
woman was taller by half a head ; she had much 


| the same brown eyes, but her hair, unlike Con- 


mms was golden—gloriously golden as the sun- 
light, 

It occurred to him that he ought to tell her 
the story of sweet, simple Connie, to whose 
memory he had been so true, Surely she would 
not be jealous of that other love; she was too 
noble for that, 

“ My darling,” he murmured, “you have ad- 
mitted that you love me; would it grieve you to 
know that I am not entirely heart whole?” 
With a wailing, piteous cry, she tore herself 


from his arms. 
(To be continued.) 








WHEN I MET YOU. 


Live's lesser lights went out when I met you, 
And left one star fllumining the eky, 

That still shines on, cerene and pure and high, 

ons brightening all the sordid earth to view : 
Life's lesser lights went out when I met you! 


When I met you life’s lesser lights went out. 
Ambition sank beneath the dusky brim 
Of tender thoughts, and lay there drowned and 


dir. 
Fame’s heralds, stricken blind, were put to ront— 
When I met you life's lesser lights went out ! 


When I met you went out life’s lesser lights ! 
A hundred feelings blended into one. 

No more I wander thoughtless in the sun— 
God pity me when come the starless nights | 
When I met you went out life's lesser lights, 








Suorrixa sy Post.—Shopping by poat is quite 
as interesting and far more profitable than the 
old style of making one’s purchases, Nowadays 
so many manufacturers endeavour to deal directly 
with the public, In this way the profits of three 
or four middlemen are avoided, and the result is 
that the buyer can obtain articles at prices 
hitherto deemed impossible. The Manchester 
and Bradford Warehouse Company, No. 41, 
Thomas-street, Manchester, are making tremen- 
dous efforts in that direction. Their marvellous 
parcel, or “Lucky Bundle,” is a wonder ; it is 
only when you consider you are dealing direct 
with the manufacturer that you can understand 
how they sell the goods at the price, Their 
“Lucky Bundle” contains a splendid habit cloth 
dress, fifty inches wide ; a good and serviceable 
tweed, neat pattern, will make a splendid 
walking-dress ; another serviceable serge, for 
seaside or strong wear ; a dress length of printed 
cambric cloth, for home wear; and remnants of 
beautiful material for blouses, &c., to the amount 
of ten yards. However they manage to sell this 
parcel for 21s., carriage paid, ie a marvel; but 
they do so, and promise to return the money if 
you are not satisfied. They do not, however, 
coufine themselves entirely to dress materials, 
and our lady readers would do well to write for 
their catalogue, containing, as It does, a wonderful 
variety of designs in underclothing, from which 
the most fastidious cannot fail to find something 
to pisase 
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FACETIZA, 


Lrrrie Sister: “ What's the diffrence ’tween 
Nectric’ty an’ ‘lightnin’?” Little Brother: 
© You don’s pay nuthin’ fur lightnin’,” 

Criric: “The hero and the villain had a duel 
laad night on the stage.” Friend: * Who 
the worst of it?” Oritic: ‘* The audience.” 

Conca: “Now, there is a cigar that I can 
conecientiously recommend.” Bouquet: “If it 
is all the same to you, I'd rather have one you 
can conscientiously smoke,” 

Resipent: “Think of commencing business, 
sh! Ssems to me you are rather young for a 
family physician.” Young Doctor: “ Yes, but— 
er—I shall only doctor children at firat.” 

Mr, Sparks: ** Sir, I love your daughter so 
that I cannot live without her.” Old Gruffy: 
“Good! Then go away somewhere and die, 
Taere’s another load off my mind.” 

Hosrsss (at informal): Have they found some- 
thing to talk about at last.” Host: “ Yes.” 
Hostess: “ Thank goodness!” Host: “No, I 
believe it is somebody's badners.” 

* Pa, can you tie a knot in this cord ?”’ “ Yes ; 
of course.” “Can you tie a kuot in any cord?” 
“Yes.” “Can you tle a knot in your spinal 
cord}” “Johnnie, go to bed and keep still,’’ 

‘*So you are the music-teacher that answered 
my advertisement?” “Yes, sir.” ‘Well, sit 
down there and play of couple of duets, so that 
I can eee what you can do,” 

Veteran: “So you fought all through the 
war, did you?” Blobs : © Yes.” Veteran: 
“T did not know you were in the war,” Blobbe : 
“I wosn’t. I was at home with my wife,” 

‘a -" Pig Did you ever =e 7} fortune told ?” 

e (wit 4 presence of mind): “ Yes; and I 
was sonal thnk the woman I married would die 
within six weeks after the wedding.” Then he 
had a chance to breathe easy again, 

“Ox, deah!’’ sighed Chollie, “I wish cham- 
pagnue was as common as beeah!” ‘' Then you 
would just float in it?” asked the common 
person? “ Deah me, no!. I would not dwink it 
at all, It goes to my head so,” 

SvPBRINTENDENT of Lunatic Asylum : “‘ What's 
thatb woman howling about?” Attendant: 
“She doesn’t like her strait-jacket.”. “ Does she 
want it taken off?” “Yes, She wants one with 
puffed sleeves.” ; 

Mr, Gostrus: “I dweamed lawst night-—aw— 
that you and I were mawwied—aw—Miss Amy.” 
Miss Tenspot: ‘‘ You call that a dream, do 
you?” , Goslin: “ Yaws, of cawse.” Miss 
Tenspot: “If I had dreamed that I should call 
it a nightmare.” 

“T'w all in the dark‘about how these bills are 
to be paid,” said Mr, Hardup to his wife, “ Well, 
Henry,” sald she, as she pulled out a yellow 
one, and laid it on the top of the pile, “ you will 
L fr: you don’t pay that one, for that’s the gas 

Doctor (after spraying the lady’s throat): 
"Madam, it isa pleasure to treat you—you've 
got such a fine control of your tongue.” The 
Patient’s Husband : “ Here, let’s have your bill, 
it’s evident you don’t know what you're talking 
about,” 

Misrruss : “Oh, Bridget, Bridget} What an 
awful numbskull you are! You’ve put the 
potatoes on the table with the skins on, right In 
front of our visitors, too, You—you—what 
shall I call you?” Bridget (affably): ‘‘ Call me 
‘Agnes,’ if ye loike, mum ; ’tis me other name,” 

Warren : ** Very sorry, sab, but we haven’tan 
veal, Vesl is mighty scarce dis time of pn 
an’ we haven't had no veal fer a week. Can 
I bring you anything else, sah?” Guest 
(h : “Yes; double order of chicken 
salad,” 

Tar Court: “You have been convicted of 
perjury. What have you to say why sentence 
should not be pronounced ae you according to 
law!” Prisoner: “I'll you what I'll do, 


Got | said the cook, on her return from the obsequies 


Mrs, Fucurr: ‘They say the woman who 
deliberates is lost.” Mr, Fiighty : '' Yes—pro- 
bably extinct.” 

Tom ; “ He's aome farrin’ nobleman a-travellin’ 
incognito.” Dick: “ What's that?” ‘‘ It’s when 
a man changes hisself Into what he afn’t, an’ 
expec’s everyone to know him as he isn’t.” 

**T nope im the carriage with the widower,’ 


of a friend, and then added, “ He ssid the funeral 
would have been nothing without me.’ 

“Way are you staring at me like that” 
irritably askod the young lord of the money- 
lender, ‘' Because you are an object of interest 
to me, my lord,” replied the money-lender. 

Mr. Roonzr: ‘'So yer poor bse, Mike, was 
eint up fer loife, Missis McCafferty, Sure, that 
do be a long sintince!” Miesis McCafferty : 
“ Yis, Misther Rooney, but he do be that dilicate 
in hilth I don’t think he'll live ter complate it, 

Sne: “Our house was burned last night,” 
Her Friend: “Gracious! Did you have a 
narrow escape?” She: “Narrow? Well, I 
should say! Why, I didn’t have time to find 
my silk and lace night-gown and had to come 
out in a street dress. 

Hz: “Would you like to look at a beautiful 
ring?” She (blushing): ‘'I—yes—that is, I 
wouldn’t mind looking at one.” He: “Let us 
go to the window and look at it. There isa 
beauty round the moon to-night,” And she 
hated him ever after. 

Practical FaTser: “I want to buy a watch 
for my boy—the cheapesb you have.” Honest 
Dealer: ‘'I’m afraid I-can’t warrant the cheap 
ones to keep very good time,’ Practical Father : 
“Oh, that doesn’t matter. Just make it so that 
he can open the back of the case.” 

A country curate, calling on the great lady of 
the village, introduced his uewly-married wife ae 
a “poor thing, madam, but mine own ;” where- 
upon the lady, looking on the curate severely, 
replied: “ Your wife ought to have introduced 
you as ‘a poorer thing, but mince owner,’” 
Stavey: “Missis ses the milik’s more than 
"arf water, an’ she'll have to deal sumwares else 
if *tain’b no better.” Milkman: “Well, my 
dear, you must tell your mfssis that I’m very 
sorry, but them cows of mine will eat damp 
grass, and I can’t perwent ’em this weather, 

Teacher: “Can you tell me in what year 
Cresar invaded Britain?’’ Pupil: ‘Yes, ’m.” 
Teacher: “ Whab year was it?” Pupil: ‘ You 
can’t expect me to answer two questions {n suc- 
cession. That question belongs to the next in 
clase.” ’ 

“Wen I am rich,” he said, baughtily, ‘‘I 
will return and taunt you with the opportunity 
you have missed.” ‘‘When you are rich,” she 
answered, calmly, ‘I trust you will offer to pay 
for the broken leg of that spindle-legged gilt 
chafr.” And he went forth with a hollow groan. 
Worxman: “‘ Mr. Brown, I should like to ask 
voodoo small rise In my wages. I have just 
mn married,” Employer : “Vi sorry, my 
dear man, but I can’t help you, For accidents 
which happen to our workmen outside the fac- 
tory the company is not responsible,” 
“ Dm I understand you to esy. that you didn’t 
have any company in the kitchen while I was 
out, Katie?” “ mum ; that’s what I said.” 
“ Bat [ smell the tobacco from a pipe all through 
the house.” “ Yis, raum; the policeman was in 
for half an hour, mum; bub we were in the 
perlour.” 
A GENTLEMAN was limping along Frinces-: treet, 
Edin) one morning, when a friend accosted 
him, “ !” said he, ‘‘ what's the matter ? 
Are you lame?” “Ay, temporarily, tempo- 
rarily,” was the reply. ‘‘The fact is, I went 
bame sober last nicht, and my faithfu’ watchdog 
grippit me by the leg.” 
Manacer: “I wish to congratulate you. You 
have managed to draw » picture of absolutely 
consummate Isiveness of your villain.” 
Author: “ , awfully! But the compli- 
ment is due to my better-half. It is a descrip- 
tion of me by my wife when I refused to buy 





A WOMAN was once pursuing her fugitive cow 
down as lane when ashe called out to some one in 
front, “ Man, turn my cow.” The man tock no 
notice, and allowed the cow ‘to pase, When she 
came up she said: “Man, why did you not turn 
my cow?” He replied: “ Woman, I am not a 
man ; I am « magistrate.” 

Garman Corrorst (to soldier): “ Why is ihe 
blade of the sabre curved Instead of straight?” 
Private: “It is curved in order to give more 
force to the. blow.” Corporal: “ Humbug! The. 
sabre fis curved so as to fit the scabbard, If ib 
was straight, how would you get it into the 
crooked scabbard, blockhead 1” 

Miuiz0Narre: “You ask for the band of my 
daughter. You are a journalist, I believe, and 
journaliste, 1 am told, can scarcely earn their 
sald.” Young Editor (with dignity): ‘ You mie- 
take, sir. I sm a newepaper man,” “Oh > 
Keep a newspaper shop, I presume. Good paying 
business! Take her, my son, and be happy.” 

Lizette: “ Isitancice place ye have, Marie ?" 
Marie (a new arrival) : “ Noice enough, but it’s 
beyant me underehtandin’ phy they do make me 
do such quare things.” Lizstte: ‘* Quare, 
Marie?” Marie: “ Yis,sure; ivery mornin’ the 
missus tills me to swape the doost from the flure, 
an’ phin I’m done, she gives me a rag and makea 
me shoo the doost back to the fiure sgin,” 
|. Maun: '‘ Oh Ethel! and what did you ray fo 

him when he proposed to you? Did you say 
what you said you were going to the other day ! 
That was a noble speech, just euited to crush the 
boldest man. And did he slink away like a 
whipped dog!” Ethel: “Well, nob exactly. 
You see, I did not say just that. I—I—well—er 
—er—well, you see I said ‘ Yee,’” 

Orp LaDy: “I’m afraid your story of your 
sudden bereavement by your wife’s death a fort- 
night ago and your children’s ilJness is not quite 
the truth.” Tramp (burt): ‘Not true? Look 
’e ‘ore, lady ; I’ve been in this unfort ‘nate per- 
sition for more nor five year, and ‘ave said the 
same thing ‘undreds of times, and you're the fust 
as ever doubted my word afore!” 

Tue other evening two gentlemen were stand- 
Ing talking a0 the door of a house in Leeds, when 
& newsboy came up. “ Let me see,” said the 
master of the house benevolentiy, I believe you 
are the boy I bought the paper of yesterday, 
when I didn’t have change. I owe you a haif- 
So it ie.” Newsboy (who wasn’t the 

oy): ‘Never mind, mister; keep it for yer 
honesty /"” 

A NEWLY MARRIED lady who recently graduated 
from Girton College fs not well posted about 
household matters. She said to her grocer nob 
long aince, “I bought three or four hams here a 
couple of months ago, and they were very fine. 
Have you any more like them!” “ Yes, 
ma'am,” eaid the grccer. “There are ten of 
those hams hanging up there.” ‘Are you sure 
they are ali off the same pig?” “ Yes, ma’am.” 
‘Then I'll take three of them.” 

THE leeson was from the Prodigal Son, and 
the teacher was dwelling on the character of the 
elder brother, * But amidst all the rejoicing,’ 
he said, “there was one to whom the prepara- 





. tion of the feast brought no joy, to whom the 


Prodigal’s return gave no pleasure, but only bit- 
terness; one who did nob approve of the feast 
being held, and who had no wish to attend it. 
Now can any of you tell me who this was!’ 
There was a breathless silence, followed bya 
vigorous cracking of thumbs, and then from a 
dezen sympathetic little geniuses came the 
chorus, “ Please, sir, it was the fatted calf!” 

Strurpurse (who has been accepted by Miss 
Wealthy, without inquiries as to his financlal 
standing): “TY wonder, my darling, if your 
parents will give their consent!” Mies Wealthy 
(thoughtfully): “Mahas always been very par- 
ticular about the moral character of young men 
T associate with, and I’m afraid she'll ark a good 
many questions,” Mr, Slimpurse (joyfully) : 
“Oh, I can geb references from half a dozen 
ministers.” .Miss Wealthy (delighted): That's 
splendid! Then efter that all you'll have to do 
will be to get references from half a dczen 








ag I’m ready to take all that testimony 
just to equare thinge.” 


her a new bonnet, 


bankers, and you’! catch pa,’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Ar the Diamond Jubilee Procession, the bonnet 
worn by the Queen was liberally adorned with 
diamonds. 

[v the Prince of Wales‘is able to return from 
the Continent in time for Doncaster races, he 
will again be the guest of Lord Orewe at Fryston 
Hall, near Pontefract, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire and Lord and Lady Londonderry 
will be included in the housé-party, 

Accoznptne to Dutch law the Queen of Holland 
comes of age when she has completed her 
eighteenth year, which will be on the 3lat of 
August, 1898. She will then take the reins of 
government into her own hands, but it is expected 
that no marriage will be definitely arranged for 
her until she is at least nineteen, 

Tne Duchess of Cumberland will pay only a 
brief visit to Denmark this year in consequence 
of the precarious health of her eldest son, Prince 
George of Hanover. The Duchess will spend the 
‘iret fortnight of September at Fredensborg, and 
during her visis to King Christian and Queen 
Louise the Duke of Cumberland will go to 
Schrattenau, his hunting lodge in the Tyrol. 

Tus Duke of Sparta, the Crown Prince of 
Greece, is very unlike his brothers and sisters. 
His is sald to resemble his Kussian grandfather in 
character, He is reserved, observant, cultivated, 
and cautious. He not only speaks, but he writes 
familiarly Greek, German, English, Russian, 
Danikh, and French. On his marriage, the Duke 
was voted an Income of £4,000 a-year. He and 
the Duchess have a pretty country house at 
Morea, but both he and his wife profess to préfer 
town life. 


It is expected that two Royal weddings will | 


take place at Fredensborg in Sepbember—that of 
Prince Christian, eldest son of the Crown Prince, 
to the Duchess Alexandrina of Mecklenburj;- 
Schwerio, daughter of the late Grand Dake 
Wrederick, and granddaughter of the Grand Duke 
Michel Nicolafevitch; and that of Princess 
Iogeborg, second daughter cf the Crown Prince, 
and Prince Charles of Sweden, third son of King 
Oscar. It is reported at Copenhagen that 
Princess Thyra, third daughter of the Crowa 
Prince, will shortly be betrothed to the Here. 
ditary Prince of Wied, who will. inherit his 


father’s vast estates, and also a considerable por- | 


tion of the fmmense fortune which came to his 
mother, the Princess of Wied, from her father, 
Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, 

Tus Queen of Denmark -will. celebrate her 
eightteth birthday on September 7th, when there 
is to be a great family gathering ab Fredenshorg 
Oastle, Including the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, the Empress Dowager, the King and 
Q sen of the Hellenes, the King of Sweden, with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland, the Landgravine and 
uhe Landgrave of Hesse, and Prince and Princess 
Frederick of Schaumburg-Lippe. The King and 
Queen of Denmark will reside during August. and 
September at Fredensborg, which has been closed 
since the autumn of 1893, and there will bea 
large family party during their stay. Fredeus- 
borg is an immense house, with beautiful gardens, 
and the places is surrounded by vast beech- 
foresta, The demesne slopes to the shore of the 
pleturesque Esrom Lake, and the neighbouring 
forests afford the best shooting in Denmark. 

THe Queen’s Maids of Honour all had Jubilee 
costumes made alike in white silk chiffon com- 
bined with bengaline silk, and beautifully trimmed 
with pale red and blue lace. The three-gored 
ekirt makes up in five cub in narrow-width 
‘materials, The deep chiffon flounce gathers on 
jast below the waist with a slight heading, and 
the hem is finished with a ruche, A bow of 
wide watered blue ribbon, with long ends, falls 
from the right shoulder, and a band of draped 
red finishes the waist. The full sleeve i 
gaged through the forearm and back of arm, and 


& wide, graduated pleated frill of lace, forming 
points all round, trims theneck. A little fulners 
of chiffon is gather on the upper parb of the 
skirt to meet the ruched heading, and the bodice 
has the fulness arranged upon a lining foundation 
ahaped in three sections, 








. STATISTICS, 


As a rule, a man’s hair turns gray five years 
sooner than a woman’, 

ON an average an Englishman is 14lb, heavier 
than a Frenchman. 

TuERe are 12,000 cabs and 2.500 omnibuses 
in London, 

Ir is sald that if the earth's atmosphere 
were suddenly increased in thickness .to 700 
miles, the sun could not penetrate it, and the 
earth would soon be wrapped in Ice, 

Taere were only five hundred miles of un- 
derground wire in London in 1869; there are 
now thirteen thousand miles, In 1869 there 
were five and a-half miles of pneumatic tubes, 
compared with forty miles now. 





GEMS, 


Women desire sympathy ; men prefer help. 
Tonewsss fs only the refuge of weak minds, 
andthe holiday of fools. 


Txzre can be no social beauty where dis- 


‘order prevails, no national beauty where law 


is act at naught, no beauty of lif 
true ends of life are disregarded, 


where the 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mairen v'Hore. Savon.—-Knead the. desired 
quantity of mellow table butter with finely, 
chopped. parsley and lemop juice... Use, it. un, 
melted with different preparations, y © . jy 4 

Strawesrny SHoatcake,—Make a nice biscuit 
dough, only put in a little more shortening ; roll 
quite thin in two pieces; spread melted butter 
on the top of each piece; bake In 9 hot oven; 
put-on berries aud .cream, the same as the ove 
made with cake. 


Breagsast Baovurt.—One pint of warm wet 
one egg, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, half. a cup o! 
yeast, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter ; ; 
to make a sponge, When light pub in soda the 
eigg of a bean, Seb between three and four PF M., 
and .mould, just. before going to bed. Cutin 
shape and place fa tins to rise Five or ten 
minutes will bake them in the morning, _.. 

PickLgep . CavLirrowsn.—Break the. heads in 
pieces, according to thelr natural divisions, After 
washing thoroughly, boil in salted water for five 
minutes, draiv. off, throw Into cold water and 
drain thoroughly, and when dry place in jare or 
bottles, Boil some white vinegar with sugar, 
cayenne pepper, and spices to. taste, strain. and 
pour scalding over the cauliflower; when cold, 
cork tightly and tie over with bladder, 

Surrriss CcstarD,—Cut a small portion of 
stale sponge cake into thin, alices, spread them 
with currant jelly or preserves, put two pieces 
together like sandwiches and lay t on a dish. 
Make a soft custard and pour {6 over the cake 
while hot, For the custard use one quart. of 
milk, six eggs, six level tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar. Pab themilk {na tin pall and set it in 
boiling water, Pour In‘ the eggs and sugar and 
atir until it thickens, Flavour as desired, 

A Damrty Soppsr Dist,,— Ont some boiled 
potatoes into slices; make a pint of thick white 
eauce, mix with it, off the. fire, four ounces of 
grated cheese, cayenne pepper aud salt fo taste, 


- and if mustard be liked, two teaspoonfuls of made 


mustard Ee = added, Fry some- 
crégtous with white of a crescent-shaped 
berder of them on a alah, inside them strange a 


close row of sliced potato, cover it with’ some 
sauce, then repeat it in alternate layers till the 
crescent {s high, Mask the whole the sauce, 
sprinkle {b thickly with grated cheese and fried 
bread-crumbs, heat and brown for about twenty 
minutes in the oven, and serve hot, 





Ir In illegal to practice hypnotism in Belgium. 

In Fiji the coimage consists chiefly of whale’s 
teeth, these of greater value being dyed red, Ti 
‘natives exchange twenty white teath for one 
one, as we change copper for silver, x) 


THE latest a) for cyclists inthe of 
footwear fs oak. . thar aati outeialat es 


Lion- TAMERS, as a *rule, prefer ‘lions to 
Iionesses, and. dislike a troupe of both sexes 


the den is quadrupled, and milschief is pretty 

sure to result sooner or later. , ‘ 
Tue deepest hole yet bored in the earth runs 

6,571 feed below the surface of the soll. 


feature was the record of temperature taken. 
Ab the surface it was53 6 degrees, At 6,571 feet 
it reached 157 degrees Fahr, 

AFTER several unsuccessful attempts and three 
years’ labour, the u 


feat of cutting a 
ring out of a diamond has been accom- 


the pesty would havé the effect. of putting the 
: vito sleep. pais 
Tsx ocean contains several fizh which clothe 
then he abana anil Sob Meqentio 
An t 
the Sargasso Sea, . hich. ite ; clothe tinell 
with sea-weed, bates Yh § C8 with 
8 , gelatinous things, and then, as it were, 
ding the garment on with its fore'fins, © 
& rermmopesie the pg “ut dated 
an apparatus which will, r 
ahs almost every deaf person to. "even 
those whose hearing seems to be entirely de- 
frayed. It Ws aled the mlcrophi 


Bound on. 
sit ig lens increases aah 
th more or lesa streng» 


patient to be dealt with, Absolute” dea 
sald ty be extremely rare the 

oa ane e Pret y < 

me'cases, ‘Tine Inventor of Uhis : 

be? fs preparing’ to’ are Teter Rese 

tion s machine, by meang of which’ an 

au of ten thousand deaf persons) {f'so many 

can be gotten er,‘ may listen: td’ lectures 

and have the full benefit of entertainments of 


= 






the ) materials ever woven fn Lyons; 
France, is & magnificent and unique brocade 
manufactured for the German Eoupress,‘ 
ground is ailyery. white.sillk,. and | pally 
raised design consists of ‘bold sprays of 

and foliage, acmong which "bright plamaged birds 


? 


disport ves. leaf or | 
is perfect, and the whole stands out ia 


such 
tr elief that ata d effect is as 
thoagh the pattern as iid igh. ipod the alk 


One weaver alove was.capadle of pro- 
ducing this masterpiece, and It him many 
long mnths to eompleth.a of sufficient 
length for a gown. ‘The. wages he received, in 


addition to bis ordinary pay, were at the rate of 


20 dols. per yard, the tual price of the 
browne Nog 120 dl ene Tho staff had 
\ been. specially ordered for" gown for the 


Empress, but when her Majesty bébeld it she 
instantly exclaimed that It was far too beautiful 
fe boat gy on fof atic " 
made of It r) ing 16° 
pre de e Uj re 

. os Dra the cloth 
of gold “by Louis XIV, for a dressing 
gown, Brice to modern reckoning 
the respectable sum of 83 dols. per mitra, 


: thé por- 





mixed. In such cases. the danger of entering. 
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fialiero® O Welt 


E a front all parts ofthe World fave expressed their full 
4! ~« appreciation,of the splendid labour-saving advantages of 



















fin ie rales a .welcomewrest to, millions of women: by 
9 4.5 Vight8ning.the labours’of washing=day, and-sweeteniay and 
Cr Reiatiteetae the home. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. NEVER: DISAPPOINTS. 




































face, over ri ro : ene capee on mative of Bouts Arosafos, aaa Ls 

on aro one e ‘ea. mary birds the-wor!l b 
te wi et | places Pro inches tn broad, ches long, and in some 
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NOTICES, T0 CORRESPONDENTS. | i wader fobs 


— youri# 
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places two inches in -breadih, but it {s very slight ob 

















| Cha-We'eanmot advise pou!) 6 8 " DecrA is pore aglrgnty tne dom woul account Of Its spongy textur 
) N.C.—Only in certain districte, 7. cut the née acquaintance of the offending party. tte .—Tho mys ig is cere goat: ws one-half bup 
0. er, one cup of sugar, ree-four of @ ctp oO 
Fann Foe 990 UG SG A RAMPO 5h dye tee Syotterie about rm toe Gare: | toile, two eau, one tenspooniul of baking, powder, ax 
R R—You cannot legally marry your nlees. pooet Extofbeation Ofties, 1 Prosdieny! fourths cups of four \Fisvour “wit 
Fi eva,—Consult some eduéational bookseller. London, 8.W., om writing there for it.” f vanilla Pow eh A vee nie for sng cme Ha 
pe Wie, . " am poe moe ‘ou might try greasing some plates 
R. Y.—The town of Dudley ts in Worcestershire. Somoet-om, You: twill ae ieee She, anstation, |” m i wth larg lagi Posi pri A= om Fre A Sa 
Ratps.—Yov raust attend the court in answer to it, Tidewnse’ Nt ‘Nights j Boag Act IL ; Soene 2, ye mated by t =e Pay 1 hay 4) on ae! lard, 
” over en fre, an e rup 
G. M,.—The Derby is a race for three-year-olds only. ey oka a that batch will be got rid 
RicuarpD,—You might communicate with the secre- ; 
buy asin cS THE FISHERMAN'S WIFE. Ww (Dera he oe upon the horge as the 
M. T.—The Blackw: hannel wag opened cn May from a ~© | “ganéle“bhas moot, w e yes are organized to 
220d. ms love palles dee frome the haven fat | Dear only'a eau amount of light. When, ore, it 
Pat.—It should be done as soon as possible after the And ae eae porkanke war =* the air, . | bowenod aud ts ee age of a te pe ite pat bt de te | 
ecu Rete Tie ies oun glanmed on jhe pou, ia hects tt purraos the igh hae, and Blow ps 
Coniovs.—Thers would ‘be no Harm ’in trying the ~ ‘and my love pons meen year mg re, . | eras 4 
periment, j pesos sk in a bine moon” is 4 saying wBlch f 
Dousrrut.f¢ ts reilly ¢ matter of personal taste or os nn ee | appeatarto be founded on fact. A Boandineviag cantata 4 
gore oe ‘ Ti Sad eho tat i | named. ®alveson, in Chincee waters, was ate : 
swered the iron tongue | enough, to sce a blue moon saveral years about the 
me ft nusabeifless cages Parkffi has proved an tiige with the atzhaapher’ eons 4 tbe = 
cradle fo,grieve and groan, 0} nated with the «dust of the °K eruption, The 
Tanna anil the Fourteenth of France reigned Aandidhe at whter ser round my cottage lone. | -eolourrras Hike Yaad. oh a os nas sparrows: egg—s. pale, 
seventy-four years, the hav taiy , Father greentsh, bl h 
R. OA Britieh Mintster cannot, declare war on his ski sign om oy bagel oe} 
own responsibility, rocked 2 “deep despuir, é ; 
Oxe woo Wants To Kxow,—We do nof think you PNor the. wavos so wild and | Tum Lospow Reapzr can be sent to any part of the 
sation. ti . Ad. ee Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
wee ee et re ee Shep welled tap “3 on Be sora ae One e euilitng a and Eightpence. The nd y subscription 


TsovcutreL.—Oover 4 burn with common baking 


fi hy Monthly Part, includin hrietmas Part, is 
soda, molstening the piace just enough to make it re Oana ve d ’ 


Bigh t Shillings and Eightpence, post-free, 





aihere, be 
Ormer1o.—-If you are so unreasonably jealous; you | 
K. F.—The widow 1 ogy to one-third of the ld ‘ah, to. Aub Back, Newmans, Pants and Vouvmes are in i 
renee i the rest belongs the children in equal per ag cael aie nd Res oe Serie eo. print, arid may be'had of any Booksellers. 4 
of domestic 7. | : 
greens of London -{s 6.000.000: ~The 1 OTICH.-—-Part 4$41, Now Ready,’ price Sixpence, d 
alone nd Ob eres TA ey CAT srtone that it disagrecmants | post tree, Bigdtpence,” Also Vol. LXVILL, bound ts 
000,008. much greater ys ase after ay ee kot has been cloth, és. 
turulaued mn Boles whlch aro stopped ort mao Mat Se Tax INDEX to Vor. ‘Lxvitt is now ’ Bendy ; Price 
eleven holes, eet wanas of .the river in dn. indie tp wi Ne mar , One Penny, post-free, Thrve- halfpence. 
finest been found. 
“2 o G.-- ‘heat, ; there ia pengal, Diamonds | Alt Lervers ro pe. ADpRESs*D To THE Enviro 
pee tee on, ny Tt may i tive Neo Bo toning tn It mews z Loubomt Reapre, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
AtgS nee Se ander Rewd. B. B.—Am illegitimate has mo clatm to his W.0. 
Reoutak Reapea.—There are Pangan, Vana a compounds father's name, and cannot, 





erefore, lawfully 
. elebraiad by ied » We cannot. undertake to return rejected we 
Serer ane: Stele parte si 
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BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLI 


“ Marvellous Value for the Price.’ —Publishers’ Bebe 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO- FOLIO. 


“ Worth a Guinea a Book.” —Photographie News. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO 


Will Help you to Decide where to go for your Holidays. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO 


Will Show you the way if you Require a Change of Air. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO- FOLIO 


Will be Just the Thing when you are Off for a Day in the 


Country. 
The fact is, the Proprietor of “BEECHAM’S PILLS” has, by the publication of “ BEECHAM’S PHOTO- 
FOLIO, ” filled a long-felt want. The majority of Britons have only been able to form a limited idea of the beauties 
of their own country, as, until now, reliabk photogrs aphic view reproductions have not been brought within the reach of 


the people. BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO « comprises upwards of Two THovsanp selected views of Great Britain 
ind Ireland. The series has been published in book form, each book containing 24 choice views (5in. by 3 5-8 in.) 
in local eombinatic n; artistically printed on specially: prepared English-made paper, to be sold for Owe Penny each 
Volume. The placi ing of an order for the first issue of BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO of OVER FIVE MILLION 
BOOKS is the main reason that they are such “ Marvettovs VaLvE FoR THE Price.” 


The Proprietor of “BEECHAM’S PILLS” has been found fault with by interested parties for giving too much 
for the money, but the public will not mind this, neither. does he. Tourist Agents, Secretaries of Excursion Clubs, 
Schools, Choirs, Picnic Parties, &., should get specimens of BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO VOLUMES. The 


following Books are now out :— 








Derbyshire Morecambe and Lancaster {| Thames Valley (Vol. 1) 

ENGLAND & WALES. Vol. 1 (Buxton District) New Brighton # (Vol. 2) 
Vol, 2 (Matlock ns North Wales Coast—Conway | Torquay 
Aberystwyth | ceca N to Carnarvon. Whitby 
Ba I ell xeter js no ce 
eee ons Pee Falmouth and Truro | Weston-super-Mare 
Bettws-y-Coed ae and Dover Plymouth | Weymouth — 
Birmingham arrogat Portsmouth and Southsea | Yarmouth, Lowestoft and 
Blackpool Hastings ial St. Leonards ate Norwich 
Bournemouth Ilfracombe me and Saltburn } York 
Brighton (Vol. 1) Isle of Wight (Vols. 1, 2, 3) bs o 
» (Vol. 2) Lake District (Vol. 1) Rive a Bolton. Abbey, and 

Bridlington Quay " tvoL 3} saan Abbey | ISLE OF MAN. 

Pistol 0 5 ; 
Cambridge London (Vols. 1 to 8) Shemeld = | (Vol. 1) Douglas District 
Chester pinceln rea . Snowdon and Sinaherts . (Vol. 2) Ramsey District 
Cheltenham and Gloucester am an es-on-Sea | Southampton, sbury, an (Vol. 3) Port Erin, Port 8St. 
Clacton-on-Sea, Brightlingsea,’ | Leamington and Warwick Winchester tary &c, * 

and Walton-on-the-Naze Liverpool Southport ae, 

—_—- and Bideford — —_, fs “ pan pa _ 
ynton an ynmou ord-on-AYon , 
Cosmwall rev. 1) Manchester Teignmouth, Dawlish, and CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
‘s (Vol. 2) | Malvern and Worcester outh * (Vol. 1) Jersey 
Margate and Herne Bay Tenby and St. Davids (Vol. 2) Guernsey and Sark 





BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO is on sale at most Newsagents, but persons unable. to, ‘purchase from, their, 


local bookseller any particular Volumes, can obtain all they require by.sending 14d. for each Volume tom’ Misc rat 
The Proprietor of “ BEECHAM’S PILLS,” 
St. Hevens, Lancasautie © * 


NOTE.—The Proprietor cordially invites individuals, and members of -corporate bodies, who are interested in 
their special localities, to suggest to him any improvement in the selections with a view to the next edition of 


on ly. : ye ‘ " 





BEECHAM’S PHOTO- FOLIO being in every way up-to-date and full of special features ot ‘charm and rene 








London ; Published for the Proprietor, at 26, Oatherine Stregt, Strand, “ea pana iy Woden ase “F000 16; Lag Aare, WO. 
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GOLD 


CAMPBELL’S 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accompaniments. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 

The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-s-irring Hymn, and the Cheerful 
Song, can all be pl yei on these Charming Instrument« 
No knowledge of Music required. 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. 

e& 100,000 Testimon.als. 





Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpun READER. 


Campbell’s ‘‘Gem” Melodeon...  .. «» «  Priceonly 6/9 
Campbell’s ‘' Miniature” Melodeon .. «. ss 0/6 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon” Mel..deon ... bas Ges pa 14/- 
Campbell's ‘‘ Favourite”? Melodeon eve 9 16/6 


Cut out this and send P.O.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain ant Ireland. Money returned if n t approvei. OrpER aT ONCE. 











All lovers of music should at once send for o:r N w Illustrated Privilegs Price List for 
1897. now ready. 150,000 0. these valuable lists scnt out yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 
Estab'ished 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitationa, 














To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 
Nicus: 


each. 


Electro-plate on Nickel Silver... 8s. 6d. 





H. J.COOPER'S PATENT. 
(Mention Paper.) 


“UNICUS,” 
29, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 
FOR SUSPENDING 


CLI STOCKINCS 


HOVEN c WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ic} 
| 


MEDAL 


MELODEONS| 


} 





Selling in Thousands. 
“Ga 


Solid Hall marked Silver ls, 6a. | 


“1 E A INFUSER Cheaper quality Nickel Silver .. 1s. Od. 
# Obtainable everywhere or Pust- free from | 


| 


Lonpon READER, 


LADIES. 


[SDI_PENSABLE TO LADIES! Particularly those who 








: desire a quick, safe and 

reliable and non-injurious remedy forall obstructions and 
irregularities, a medicine which cures (usually in a few hours) 
cases which have baffled the skill of the best medical men. 
No lady need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been immediately relieved by this remedy. Mrs. Wilson, 
of Honor Oak Park, Forest Hill, says: “ Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect ; in less than 12 hours I was 
ali right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” <A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine. One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
case. Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs. I will forfeit £2,000 if the testimonials are not 
genuine. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
so-called remedies which are utterly worthless and fraudulent 
imitations. 

Norice.—This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sale in the entire world, being the oldest and only harm- 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
one month than all other Female Remedies put together in 
twelve months. This can be proved by our Testimonials. 

If you require more particulars, I will send you per return of 
post, in sealed letter, post-free, a splendid Book (34 pages and 
Guide, cloth covers (60 pages and 40 Illustrations of Ladies’ 
Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
remedies as advertised and sold in every town and village in 
Great Britain. Consultations Free every day 3to7, Estab- 





lished over 100 years. 
Do not delay, but write at once privately to 


MADAME FRAIN, 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


(Oprostrz SHorepitcn Cxurcn.) 














BOVRIL 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and Soutn America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Iacreased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
teing meat and drink at one araucht, and providing the most 
perfect Concentratad yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C, 
Directors : 
The Right Hon, LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. PARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others. 


SULPHOLINE =. 


akewsn== LOTION 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments, Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWH ERE, 


Supple, Healthy. 
ININE AND IRGN 


Trees i 
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shit BB om a Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous tn Arte egy &e, 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHeELpron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHELPTON’s PILLS 
The Best Goneral Family Medicine 
WHELPTON’S PILLS 
WHELPTon’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 
The Best Dinner Pills 
WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
3 
WHELPTON § OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magio. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
_ Or of the Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8,14, or 33 Stamps, 
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j is more ron double that of any. - 


other soap in the World. 


Itis used from Lands’ End to John O'Groats: 

tis used from Paris to Peruand fro oats y toBrazil ; 
tis used in American Log Cabins, and Canadian Homestea ds, 
tis used by the SouthaA con Mincrand inthe Australian Bus ; 


USED ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


Sopointed iy acne Warrant \ SN 
Soapmekers lo ker Mayosty Le queen. N 
AAAS 
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(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL 00. 
SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878. 1886. 


WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF’, 


108, Strand, London, W.C. 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX” | fi 
WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 


Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Ailments. 


fold everywhero, in Boxes, 9}d., le. 144 , and 2s. 9d. each, with Full directsons, 
The is. 14d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 


a 


| 
BEECHAM S PILLS | ee 
USE ONLY 
SILIOUS AND HBRVOUS DISORDERS, R e C va i C S| 
Sick Headache, Constipation, , | 


| 


Blue. 


THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PEK ANNUM. I 
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“FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 








ae ee pel 


» WNo.1..Black 















WY 1 Seer No. 2..Dark Brown 
Ee ; rim No. 3..Light Brown ] : 
grit 1 < Golden Bro 
i | No. af or yeaa a 
Rae No. 5..Pure Golden ‘ 
Pee , min spain vals 
baa | No. 6| ,,2mPertal 
ne yy , | Hatr Grower 
Me an ’ - +o 
| ici, PURE 
Aveta Permanent & Odourless, } 







A Medical Certificate “4 
with each bottle, Bs 





bz 
Pe TR ; 
2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 


MALT VINEGAR, 
J. Brood 41 MUSEUM STREET, LOuoon PICKLES, SAUCES, 


: Quickly correct all 


el] JAMS, SOUPS, 


relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preyva- 
lent with the sex. AND 
Boxes 1s. 1)d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists, 

Sent anywhere on receipt of 

l5or $4stamps by 8.T. Tow. k 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
den Street, Nottingham. 
Reware of Imitations injurious & worthless! 


FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER Are sold by Grocers and Stcres 
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ADVERTISEMENT. MANAGER, | throughout the World. 


26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE hs J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
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ENIONED ZINC 

















is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
N EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, F PILEPSY, SPASM, 
"TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. | COottc, PALPITATION, 
}MPORTANT CAUTION. 7 ahenaune 
T 1e IMMENSE SALE of this REM EDY has given rise to many SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
TES cond ek iia Seade te J. T. DAVENPORT, 





_ Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.c. 








